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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E are happily able to record good news in regard to 
the King. Throughout the week the 


friday morning has proved no exception. ‘The operation 
wound is of course the great source of anxiety, = all the 
signs appear to be favourable. There was at first intense pain 
connected with the wound, but this, a normal sail nai rd now 
happily diminished, and the King, though of course very weak, 
appears to be fairly comfortable. Needless to say, though 


things have gone so well—so much better, indeed, than might 


save been expected, considering all the circumstances—there is 
still cause for the greatest possible care and watchfulness on 
the part of the doctors and nurses, and the King himself. 
The patient must co-operate with his doctors in the future as 
he has in the past, for the smallest act of rashness on his part 
might cause a dangerous relapse. Though we have happily 
the right to believe that the worst part of the precipice is 
passed, the King is still, as it were, walking on a razor-edge, 
and all possible care is needed. Fortunately, as the Lance 
states, the King is “un extremely good patient, and is abso- 
lutely loyal to his medical attendants.” Let us trust 
be as good a patient in convalescence as in the crisis,—a more 
difficult thing, we admit, but in such a case by no means less 
important. 


he will 


The British Medical Journal in its current 
some very interesting fucts as to the progress of the case. 
“The temperature fell gradually. and is now normal; the 
general constitutional condition has been everything that 
could be desired, and the anxiety necessarily felt at first owing 
to the seat of the abscess opened at the operation on June 24th 
has given way to a feeling of confidence that the Kiny, thanks 
in no small degree to a sound constitution, will make a 
recovery.” The greatest anxiety was felt at first, and Sir 


issue gives 


Frederick Treves, Sir Thomas Barlow, and Sir Francis Laking | 
Sir Frederick | 
Treves, adds the British Medical Journal, did not go to bed | « 
|} must be 


were in constant attendance in the Palace. 


for the first seven nights; but this load of anxiety has now 
been lightened, if it has not entirely disappeared. 

While Lord Cranborne was ‘alien about Italy and our 
foreign relations in the Commons, M. Deleassé was making 
an important statement as to French foreign policy in the 


Chamber of Deputies which was also specially concerned with | 
| the Powers have taken no steps towards coercion. 


Italy. His references to France’s southern neighbour were, 
we are glad to ‘say,-most friendly, and’ he ‘intimated that 
France had had assurances that the renewal of the Triple 
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| reassert her hae 


bulletins have | 
‘yeen daily more and more satisfactory, and the last issued on | 





| by the 





| will weigh more with sensible men than the rather 
| opposition offered by 


cood | 
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‘iain as far as Italy is concerned, was by no means a 
menace to the Republic. “The King’s Government had itself 
taken care to clear up the situation, and make it precise,” 
and had shown “that in no case, and under no form, could 
Italy become either the instrument or the auxiliary of an 
aggression against our country.” Italy’s explanation showed, 
in fact, that “ nothing any longer impedes the development of 
a friendship that has already had fertile consequences.” This is 
a mostimportant declaration. The Times correspondent hastens 
to dot the “i’s” by showing how the most recent trend of 


| French foreign policy is to abandon her former attitude of 


submission in regard to the lost provinces and to make her 
But France has determined that in doing 
this she will not plunge all Europe into war. If and when 
the struggle comes, it must be a duel with Germany alone. 
Therefore the primary aim of France is to isolate Germany 
and to assure other Powers that no aggression against them is 
intended. France wishes to spare Europe a general conflict, 
and only asks that if the duel proves unavoidable, Europe shall 
make a ring round the combatants. But it is surely also to 
the interests of Britain to see Germany isolated, and therefore 


| we ought not to oppose French aspirations in this direction, 
| but rather assist them. 


Germany isolated, and watched in that 
isolation by France, would have far less time on her hands for 
vilifying all things British and for doing her best to sow 
discord between us and Russia and America. The telegram 
to Mr. Kriiger would never have emanated from an isolated 
Germany. 


The Treaties which formulate the terms of the Triple Alliance 
were formally renewed at Berlin on Saturday, June 28th, by 
Count von Bilow and the _— and Italian Ambassadors. 

‘he terms remain unchanged, and the new Treaties are to last 
for twelve more years. The precise stipulations remain un- 
known; but it is well understood that the Treaty is defensive, 
and binds the three Powers to resist the invasion of any one of 
them by France and Russia. As we have pointed out else- 
where, the Alliance is disliked by the Agrarians in Germany, by 
the Slavs in Austria, and by the Francophiles in Italy, but is in 
each country considered necessary by the Government, and 
chiefs of all great parties. It is believed in many 
quarters that the renewal has been preceded by mutual con- 
cessions on economic subjects; but there is no evidence of the 
fact, and it is more probable that each Power has been left 
free, as before, to make such commercial urrangements as it 
can. The renewal is a somewhat severe blow to the Vatican, 
as it renders the restoration of the temporal power within the 
term of the Treaty nearly impossible. As the Alliance has 
now lasted nineteen years, the three Governments must have 
full experience of its working, and their continued approval 
vague 
parties which, like the Clerical, do not 


peace. 


at heart desire 


There is evidently great reluctance on the part of the 
Powers recently engaged in China to restore the city of 
Tientsin to the Government of Pekin. They want to keep 
the means of coercing the Empress-Regent should she prove 
refractory. As, however, Russia bas withdrawn from the joint 
‘upation and America does not wish it to continue, the city 
surrent sre 1 after the delay necessary to soothe the 


irritated pride some of the Allies. There is also great 


| reluctance to « des the Chinese demand that the indemnity 


shall be paid in silver; but as America has formally conceded 
the point and Great Britain is indifferent, there is no doubt 
that on this subject also China will win. Indeed she has won, 
for she has paid the instalment due upon the silver basis, and 
As Europe 
will not'again enter China with a composite army, as she will 
trust no mandatory, and as the people of China consider the 
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exaction of the indemnity a violent oppression, we should not 
be surprised if it were by degrees whittled away until only a 
moderate annuity remained to be paid. Only Germany is in 
earnest in exacting the money, and even ske would hesitate to 
drive the Court a second time from Pekin. The rumours of 
attacks on missionaries do not seem for the present to mean 
much, but there is a certain revival of the “ Boxer” organisa- 


tion, how extensive no one seems to know. 


All the Governments of the world have condoled with 
that of Great Britain on the illness of the King and the 
dramatic failure of the Coronation ceremonial, and so have 
most of the peoples, the only exceptions being certain classes 
in Germany and the majority in Spain. The Spaniards are 
angry because they think that but for us Hurope would have 
intervened to save Cuba, and the Germans are vexed because 
the South African War has terminated in our favour. This 
vexation has recently shown itself in an odd way. The King 
inks appointed the ie aueak Admiral « lu sucte in the British 
Navy, and the Emperor acknowledged the compliment in 
suita terms. He is, however, rated with unaccustomed 

‘eedom in part of the Berlin Press for writing his despatch 
tion seems to be a little Chinese; but 


11 
Dic 


fy 

in English. The obje 

he Gerinans would like their tongue to occupy in diplomacy 
1 French muintained for so many generations. 

the universal use of French as 


tr 

th > pli ace whicl 

The ey should wth that 
he common tongue has not in the least benefited France. 


is not wr be settled till October, whe 

sitting. M. Rouvier ‘uires 
dingly difficult, and even danger "OUS, 
od authority that the French deficit 
revenue is 
therefore 


hin 


The French Budget 
the Chambers will rec 
time to consider his exce 
task. Itis stated on ¢ 
now amounts to £12,000,000 a year, 
declining and trade terribly Janguid. There must 
be either a great reduction oi military expenditure, 
the present condition of opinion is next to impossible, or a 
heavy addition to taxation. The Radicals almost unanimously, 
though it is suspected not quite sincerely, gen? for a progres- 
sive Income-tax; but this M. R t peremptorily 
refus He must therefore cithe itly increase the duties 
on all kinds of alcohol, Which will, be most unpopular, er put 
on much heavier De ath-du ies, Which will be evaded, or pro- 
duce some abs aay orighn scheme, say of univer 
compulsory insurance. In any cuse the opposition will be 
most bitter, and we should not wonder if not only the Govern- 

16 but the Repul led shock. The French 
tant 


reg 


mMimence 


while , the 


whic 


yuvier has as yet 


YP gree 


edd. 


under the 


A correspondent of the Daily Express, writing from St. 
many on June 28th, declares that the Czar, who is greatly 
alarmed by the accumulating reports of discontent in Russia, 
hus resolved to grant audiences to leading S, pro- 
te 


sors, and even political prisoners, and extract m if 


journalist 
from the 
und suvvestions for 


1. . 
peen 1 


he ean the real causes of the commotion 
its cure. A number of invitations have 
and the corre spondent even names some of the more remark- 
able Liberals who will be allowed to express their ideas to the 
storv is so odd that 
some foundation, lly as the Czar is well 
the higher bureaucracy round the throne do 
il unpleasant facts, which reach him, 
*n capitals, especially 
safety of the 


must, more- 


ssued already, 


Czar standing face to face. The it has 


probably nore espe 
aware that 
oite 
if at all, in a roundabout way from foreig 
Copenhagen, where there is a real wish for the 
dynasty. The revent r Nihilism 
over, have alarmed the 
Germany, must be well aware that a 
throne can be maintained without the excessive repression at 
the Sovereign who 


un contrive to conce: 


crudescence of 
Czarina, who, being 
splendid and powerful 
not 


present practised in Russia. It is 


henefits by the shooting down of peasants. 


mn provinces, usually the 
must be some 
7 described. 
The process of events is in all cases the same. Th ¢ peasants 
posed to violence; they are told 
be lands of the rieh, and the 
make 2 rush either for the chateaux or the (rovernment offices, 
where, as they think, decrees in their favour are concealed, 
The Jandlords make no moi ht than the French nobles did 
in 1789, but fly t whence the officials 
send troops to saa back try. If the soldiers 


Of the discontent in the South 


best off, there can be no — and there 


cause at work which yet been accurately 


are hungry, in debt, and di 
that the Czar has given them | 
1 


town 


] cer vLOWDS, 
the peasan 


; » 
cut 





| the success 


zecustomed to | 





{moved the 
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do not fire, there is anarchy ; but if, as weaiie: ania 
they obey orders, there is a massacre, and the de 
feated peasants are flogged or imprisoned in scores, 
The three measures first “yequired are protection for the 
journalists, who would keep the central authority informed, g 
thorough reform of the fiscal department, with decent pay for 
the collectors, and some provision through which complaints 
can reach the central authority. No one in China, we believe, 
dare stop a “red” petition to the throne, but in Russia they 
have not as yet got even so far as that. The hope is in the 
Czar; but if he moves he must move strongly, for the entire 
official world will be against him. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times reports that the 
dispute between Austria and Hungary, which was fast ripen- 
ing into a dangerous quarrel, has been terminated. The 
Emperor, becoming aware that his two Premiers were not on 
terms, personally intervened, ordering both a reconciliation 
an order which was obeyed. The detuils 
are not yet known, but the affair is in accordance with the 
regular course of affairs in Austria. The nationalities always 
quarrel, the situation always gets dangerous, and then the 
disputants always decide that the Empire must hold together, 
No section is prepared for final secession, or for the fate it 
would have to endure if secession were carried out. 





and a compromise, 


The wealth of the country increases in spite of all the calls upon 
the Treasury. ‘he revenue receipts for the quarter ending 
June, 1902, show an increase on those of or same quarter in 1901 
of no less than £5,367,000. This is not all clear guin, for the 
Customs-duties and Income-tax have “wing increased ; but thers 
has been an increa se of £110,000 in the receipts from the Post 
Office, arometer of our business A anerny, and of 
Death-duties, which have not been 
altered. This may be due in part to some lucky windfall in 
the shape of a great estate; but it must also be due in part to 
the increased value of the properties which fall under the 
impost. Nobody, in fact, can read the usual lists of wills and 
legacies without noticing the increased number of obscure 
persons who die leaving accumulations which even thirty years 
iuld have been considered immense. Not only are there 


which is a 
£606,000 in those from the 


ago wou 


{many more millionaires, but there is a whole new class of 


sal and | 


lionaires and testators with from £209,000 to 
e William Harcourt himself must be amazed at 
his great experimé mt, which has given the 


Treasury w se sae sheet anchor, aud shows him to have been 


demi-mil 


£400 000, 


| at all events a most fortunate Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


f of the week 


oF 


the earlier part 
was chiefly occupied iducation il, with which 
steady progre made. During the debate on Wednesday 
Mr. Balfour, we are glad to sce, laid down the very proper 
principle that Nonconiormists who desired to become teachers 
should facilities, he hoped that Ce 
would he their ymmodation. Sir John 
Kennaway, who spoke in a wise, liberal, and moderate spirit, 
declared that Noncontformists should be admitted under a 
couseience clause into Church of England Training Colleges; 
that will good deal of opposition to 
Uf there is, it will, in our opinion, be a great 
Iinglend in such # case ought to 
liveral attitude, and should refuse 
The Nonconformists 
do no possible harm 


Hou 


The 


Commons during t 
Vy 


with 


S Was 


have greater und eves 


for acc 


+ wr } 
consiructed 


we fear there be a 


but 
such a course. 


niistake. The Chureh of 
adopt the widest and most 
to take up a narrow or sectarian view. 

admitted under a conscience clause could 
Training College, but would, on the other hand, 
something the Church at close quarters, 
thut many of their anti-Establishment prejudices 
We devoutly trust that the just und manly 
John Kennaway in this matter mzy 


to wa Church 


learning of 


by 
recogni 
were untenable. 
spirit shown by Sir 


prevail. 


vening sitting “of ‘edevuits Ly . T. W. Russell 
adjournment of the House in order to call 
attention to the impending evictions on Lord De Fireyne's 
estate. No one will doubt Mr. Russell’s sincerity and good 
intentions in the matter, but his speech was eminently uncon- 
vincing. Mr. hid sersanerl answer, on the other hand, was 
conclusive as to the factitious character of the anti-rent move- 
ment. He quoted with eek effect the condemnation issued 
by the Roman Catholic Bishop, Bishop Elphin, in regard to 
the “strolling organisers,’ who were only thinking of the 
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rates they wae alti’ from eis pay 


“When the division 
was taken Mr. Russell's Motion was lost by 99 (231 to 132). 
The case is clearly one where the law should be enforced. It 
‘s not, in our view, one in regard to which the British public 
need have any misgivings. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday a rambling and not 
very profitable discussion took place in regard to foreign 
affairs occasioned by a speech by Sir Charles Dilke. The chief 
point of interest in Lord Cranborne’s general reply was his 
statement as to our relations with Italy. “The feeling that 
bad been aroused in Italy over the language question in 
Malta had, he was glad to say, entirely disappeared ; and with 
vegard to the understanding with France, affecting the 
Hinterland of Tripoli, assurances had recently been given 
to the Italian Government which had removed any soreness 
which might have been caused. We had no designs upon 
Tripoli ourselves, and the Government had been able to assure 
italy that nothing that passed between Great Britain and 
France in 1899 affected in any way the present or future of 
Tripoli.” ate 

In the House of Lords on Thursday, on the second reading 
of the Finance Bill, Lord Goschen made a powerful defe 
of Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s financial measures. 
corn would, he declared, only amount to half a farthing on the 
guartern loaf. 
on the consumer, each individual member of the community 
would only pay 93d. w year in consequence of the Corn-tax. 
After Lord Spencer had opposed the tax on the conventio nal 
Opposition lines, Lord Balfour of Burleigh replied on bebalf 
of the Government, 
diated the notion that the Corn-tax had, or was intended to 
have, apy protective charac 


The 


Ho rse ( 








parade of Colonial “contingents held in front of the 
Guards on Tuesday morning passed off with brilliant 
success. After the inspection of the parade had taken Lia 
—the Queen leading the way in her carriage, followed by t 
combined Staffs of Army Headquarters, the Royal pire ee 
iome District, andthe Duke of Connaught—twenty-three 
offcers, non-commissioned officers, and men were called out to 
receive decorations (including five Victoria Crosses), and finally 
the march past took place. No fewer than twenty-seven 
Colonies and Dependencies were represented, the Canadians 
leading the way. Australasia and South Africa were 
admirably represented by detachments of the finest Colonial 








; 
the 


corps who have fought in the war, but the world-wide character | 


by the | d ‘ 
7 | of last Saturday on the progress of his scheme, published just 


of the Empire was most strikingly illustrated 
coloured soldiery from Fiji, British North Borneo, Haussas 
from West Africa, Sikhs from Uganda, negroes from Jamaica, 
und Chinamen from the Wei-hai-wei Regiment. The best com- 
mentary on this remarkable display was the remark of an 
“ordinary citizen ” recorded in the Times: “ It’s a grands 
itis a pity he ain'b here to see it.” 


ight; 
one 


Inesday, 


‘The Queen, 


2 crowd of Crown Princes, reviewed thirte 


London witnessed a grand spectacle on Wei 
possible only to the rulers of the Indian Empire. 
accompanied by 
hundred soldiers, all picked men, representing 
forces of the Indian Army. Sikhs, Ghoorkas, Afreedees, Raj- 
poots, the Guides, the Viceroy’s bodyguard, and the body- 
cuards of the Governors, Madrassees, Lancers from 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, > there blazing in 
finest uniforms and covered with medals earned in battle. A 
number of Indian Princes in magnificent dresses and glitter- 
ing with jewels added tothe picturesqueness of the scene; but 
the European Princes watched most closely the men themselves 


with 
all were 





with their tall frames--the Ghoorkas are an exception—proud 
bearing, and unmistakable look of real soldiership, and | 


probably corrected many preconceived ideas of their 
the field. The record with enthusiasm th 


ait. € weleome 
* Z 1 
troops received fh nbled ; 


but they 


; 
l,—that 


reporiers 
‘on the great crowds asse! 
led, of course, to not vonderful fa 
sil those splendid men are voluntarily enlisted, and, except 
when on 5 ean leave at will; and that two-thirds of 
them—all, indeed, exvept the Mahommedans—in order to he 
present have overcome prejudices, superstitions, and feurs 
which seemed rooted in their very souls. It is said the Indian 
saldiers were very much pleas: ed; but ib did not need saying. 
Kach man on his return will be something more than a hero,— 
a historian with unlimited right of telling, perhaps improving, 


the 


>the Most 3S OL a 


sel'vice, 
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‘aden alia to his audience will surpass in interest. the best 
legends of India or Persia. 


The Coronation bonfires were lighted on Monday night, and 
as at the celebrations of the Jubilee and Diamond Jubilee, 
proved that after all the most primitive form of illumination 
is the most effective. Everything combines to make a bonfire 
on a beacon hill exciting to the senses and the imagination. 
First, the situation of the bonfire is in almost all cases 
highly romantic. It stands on the summit of some wind- 
swept hill or wild moor, far away from the homes of men. 
Yet the pageant of flame peoples the hilltop with men and 
women, On the North Downs, for example, on Monday 
night what was even more impressive than the actual fire 
was the spectacle of bands of people converging in the dark- 
ness to the immemorial hearth of the bonfire. Down number- 
less paths and glades they came trooping, and the hilltop, 
usually utterly silent on summer nights save for the song of 
the nightingale in some little brake or thicl ket, was alive with 


| the sound of voices and the soft pad of footsteps on the turf. 
| So trooped primitive man to the Beltane fires at the sight of 
' the summer solstice, and so men believed they trooped to 


The tax on | 


Even if the whole weight of the tax were placed | 


| ringing one round on the neighbouring hills 


and, we are glad to say, strongly repu- | 


| yellected glare of the more distant beacons, 


| have wondered 


the Witches’ Sabbaths on the Downs. 





The fires were mostly built of faggots well smeared 
with pitch, and burnt with flames so bright and fierce that 
all the near landscape looked as clear as in the daytime. 
That was weird and striking, but it was still more thrilling to 
stand on some height away from the bonfire and see the fires 
From many 
hills a dozen or more bright fires could be seen blazing at once, 
and they seemed to suggest the camp fires of the giants 
hemming in the subjugated land. And beyond and above the 
the sky was lighted on all sides by the red 
In the words of 
“field and fell were ublaze,” and one would hardly 
if the lonely barrows had given up their 
tenants to watch once more the leaping flames, or if Wodin 


visible fires, 


the Edda, 


'and Thor and Balder had stepped from the deep shadows of 


oak and ash and thorn and chanted the hymns of Valhalla. 
But instead the wind brought the mellowed tones of “ God 
Save the King” from distant hills to mingle with the clearer, 
iuursher notes of the singers close at hand. Truly no one who 
saw the bontires will ever forget them, or fail to agree that 
they are the most striking of all national forms of rejoicing 


Dr. Leigh Canney sends an interesting letter to the Times 


wu year ago, for the abolition of typhoid in the Army. He 
contends, not without good grounds, that Mr. Brodrick’s 


answer of May 6th practically involves the adoption of a 
scheme declared in the previous August by Lord Stanley to be 
“entirely impracticable for active service.’ At least Mr 
Brodrick on the later date gave assurances that a scheme for 


| providing mobile columns with safe water to fill the soldiers’ 


; water-bottles a 
n | 
the different | 
'ten months should have been allowed to elapse before 


their 


value in | 


non-medical officers 





all times had been prepared, and that 
measures were being taken to carry this out. Dr. Leigh 
Canney, lLowever, expresses natural surprise and regret — 


The 


t! 


t 


Var Office took action in the matter—in face of the recom- 
mendations of Sir William Broadbent, of the Professor of Mili- 
tary Hygiene at Netley, and other experts and practical soldiers 
—and that Mr. Brodrick’s own adhesion should be neutralised 


by the damaging See: a t, while officers bad been 
specially instructed as regards the necessity of preventing the 





men from drinking water ins: uns “it is not tco 
much to say that no instructions will prevent thirsty men 
committing such scretion.” s Dr. Canney 
contends, is rendered certain con- 
ditions are regarded as 1¢ rendering ull 
res} ter-borne disease, and 
I is dishonour 

any water for drinking he 

Dr. Leigh C sre pd pete 
offi — eta is sreiitlt ) 


0 remix re is ne Toom 


afe sources, 


indis The scheme, a 
useless in advance unles 
sential 


oce 
ONS ible Lor 


S 
itubly (a) 


Wi 





(6) the establishn nent of a tradition in w 
able and a ‘ ho use 
not “ approved ” allowed. 
in this matter in the face of 
be applauded. As | he does 

tor cretions ” in war. 


‘crime’ 


1e 


or 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ALLEGED NEED FOR PROTECTION. 


| 


——— 
been no question of England sending them in 1899 £18,119,000, in 
1900 £19,781,000, and in "1901 £18, 101, ,000 worth of British products, 


| But whilst the Yankees buy much from England, they sell to her 


| 9:138,789,000 in 1000, £140,454,000 in 1901. 


TE advise all who have had their minds perturbed | 


and confused by the paradoxes of Protection to 
read carefully M. Yves Guyot’s article in the July Con- 
le mporary. In it they will find an admirable criticism of 
the various pleas for Protection. 
answer the other side by a mere restatement of certain 


The writer does not | 


abstract doctrines, but shows statistically, and yet clearly | 


and convincingly, | 
Protectionists,—that Britain is bleeding to death. Instead, 
of course, we are growing richer and more prosperous 
every year owing to our determin: ition not to try to — 
the nation rich by Act of Parliament. Such wealth 1 Vv 
statute is, in reality, the aim of the Protectionist, who does 
not advocate a tariff for revenue purposes, 
the internal wealth of the country. Yet — success of the 

policy of Free-trade can, as a matter of fact, 


| and that it must convey a double blessing. 
| do not forbid the banns by a high tariff, no foreign. nation 
but to increase | 


be shown from | 


every point of view. Jt is shown in the grow ing statistics of | 
| 


our commerce. 


It is shown in the revenue returns, which | 


—witness those published this weck—prove that the pur- | 


chasing and taxpaying capacity of the nation was never 
creater, and this in spite of three years of war. It 
shown in a general and personal survey of the condition of 
the people. In truth there never was a better example of 
the way in which observed facts support an abstract doctrine 
when that doctrine is soundly and logically stated. 

M. Yves Guyot, with a Frenchman's perspicuity and 
analytical instinct, goes over, point by point, the various 
fallacies of Protection. 
deals with the problem of the balance of trade.. According 
to this. theory, we must, whatever the appeurances, be in 
fact ruined because our imports so vastly exceed our 
exports 


period between 1846 and 1875. 
say that we have not prospere 

fifty-six years’ If we have been bleeding, the process 
must be a very healthy one. Strangely enough, too, “the 
indebted countries, such as Peru, Greece, Hayti, and Spain, 
which have so often 
favour,” have not shown 
prosperity. 
Free- trade. 
equal force by M. Yves Guyot. It can be shown statis- 
tically that the moment we opened our ports to the com- 
merce of the world our trade increased by leaps and 
bounds. For example, our imports, which averaged 
£146,000,000 in 1855, had risen to £291,000,000 in 1874; 
while, taking the same period, our exports had risen from 
£116,000,000 to £235,000,000. We had, of course, been 
‘bleeding,’ according to the Protectionist theory, all thetime, 
but, as we see, with very beneficial results. In the period 
from 1874 to the present time the favourable evolution of 
British commerce is equally well marked. It is true that 
the exports keep below the imports, but both rise steadily till 
in the period 1899-1901 they reach the highest on record. 
Yet if the Protectionist view were correct we ought to have 
been “bled as white as veal,”—to use Prince Bismarck’s 
phrase. Another aspect of the Protectionist theory is 
dealt with by M. Yves Guyot under the heading of 
“ British Supremacy.” 
these who admit that 
decline in British commerce, 


1 commercially in the last 


any very wonderful signs of 


there has not been an absolute 
but insist that there is a 


relative decline, and that Britain is losing her commercial | 


supremacy owing to the Protectionist policy of her rivals. 
his view, which is, of course, at bottom based on the 
doctrine that one man’s gain must be another man’s loss, 
is treated in a most amusing vein of irony. 
to consider what would be our position if the Americans 


had never been in a position to challenge our commercial | 
| to say that the foreigners come to us bearing their tributes 


supremacy :— 


“The logical Protectionist must regret the good old times 
six or seven hundred thousand Iroquois, Apaches, and other Red 
Indians lived on the 2,939,000 square miles where the 76 million 
inhabitants of the United States now dwell in peace and activity. 
The Protectionist complains that the Yankees erect mills and 
factories, sink mines, lay rails, and that they will soon be so com- 

»letely self-sufficing that it is difficult to see what the Continent 
of Europe will be able to supply them with. But the Red Indians 
were much more completely self-supporting ; and there could have 


Excellent is the way in which he | 


But this balance has been against us ever since | 
1846, though it was less strongly marked than now in the | 
But who will venture to | 


had the balance of trade in their | 


That is strong negative proof of the value of | 
The positive side of the argument is put with | 
| Protectionism to be on their guard against what South 





Here he meets the objections of | 
''The phrase “« bleeding to death ” 


We are asked | 


when | 


is | 


| how it accepts payment. 


| trade agi 
10w absurd is the main contention of the | : 


a great deal more—name sly, t to the value of. £120,081,000 in 1898, 
It is quite certain that 
the Red Indians would never have poured into the United Kingdom 
in 1901 40 million ewt. of corn worth £13,400,000 sterling, nor 

3,180,000 ewt. of fresh meat worth £6,761,000, nor 4,2 244,000 ewe t. of 
bacon worth 55,000, nor 1,730,000 ewt. of ham worth £1 :209,000 ; 
but would the inhabite ants of the British Isles have been any better 
off 2. Would they not have lost that great increase in w eighty hich 

John Bright attributed to Free Trade? If the Red Indians had 
continued their scalping practices in North America, they would 
have done nothing towards restoring the unfavourable balance of 
inst the United Kingdom by sending over 13,221,000 ewt, 
of raw cotton to the value of £32,355,000. That import ceased 
during the war of Secession, and it is quite certain that no one in 
Lancashire would call for the repetition of such a crisis.” 

The fact, of course, is that trade is essentially an exchange, 
As long , as We 


can ever grow rich and prosperous without benetiting US, 
commercially. If it manufactures or develops its mines, 
it will use its wealth to trade with those who are willing 
to trade. It will either buy our goods with other goods, 
or else will hire our capital with those goods. If, however, 
the nation in question forbids us by law to pay our debts to it 


| except in certain goods, it indeed may truly be said to be 


bleeding, and if the legal restrictions as to payment in im. 


| ports are too rigid, bleeding to death commercially might 
| actually take pla we. 


The nation that will do best in a barter 
transaction is the nation which is least restricted as to 
In truth those who will not buy 
cannot sell. The notion that a nation in order to prosper 
should sell as much and buy as little as possible is a 
contradiction i in terms. Yetthatis the ideal of the Protec. 
tionist. He seriously believes that the transaction ought 
to be one-sided. Of course in reality, and since trade must 
always be-an exchange, the Protectionist nation limits its 
own exports by refusing the exports of other nations; 
while the Free-trade nation increases iis exports by 
admitting other nations’ exports. But since exports must 
be paid tor in some way, and since the people of the 
Protectionist nation may not take payment in goods, ther 
have to take it in such services as the carrying trade, or the 


| loan of capital, or other indirect ways. 


We must leave our readers to follow the rest of M. 
Yves Guyot’s argument at first hand in the Contemporary, 
but before we e quit the subject we should like to warn those 
who are inclined to dabble in the paradoxical puddles of 


called ‘‘ the fatal imposture of. words,” and the tyranny 
which they exercise over ideas. Nowhere more ‘clearly 
than in the Protection controversy is that tyranny visible, 
and nowhere do we more clearly perceive what “‘a dangerous 
and dreadful weapon ’ can be created out of a “ plausible, 
insignificant word.” Take the phrase that Free-trade has 
made us “the dumping-ground” of the world. Whata 
vast amount of prejudice is roused by the phrase, 
what a suggestion of humiliation and infamy. Stop 
to think it over, however, and analyse it, and it 
will be seen to be the merest piece of rhetorical non- 
sense. We are only a ‘“ dumping-ground” for the 
foreigner in the sense that the householder’s larder and 
cellar and store-room and coal-shed are the “ dumping- 
ground” of the neighbouring tradesmen with whom he 
deals and who supply his wants. The so-called “ dumping- 
ground ” argument is simply a piece of verbal prejudice. 
is equally meretricious 
and absurd, but we have dealt with that above, and 
only notice it here because of its rhetorical meretricious- 
ness. On the same plane is the assertion that we 
are “paying tribute to the foreigner” when we buy the 
eoods we want from abroad, and pay for them either in 
in service, or in cash. Are we paying tribute to 
the butcher and baker and milkman when we deal with 
them? Would it not, indeed, be quite as near to the truth 


to 


goods, 


of corn and oil and wine? In truth, of course, neither 
side pays a tribute, but both make a beneficial exchange 
Let usall,then, Free-traders as well as Protectionists, beware 
of * the fatal imposture of words” in dealing with economic 
questions. Political economy indeed a branch of 
human study specially liable to the parasitic growths of 
rhetoric. Ate very hand it has been i injured by ‘the misuss 
of words, ‘The wages fund” and «the theory of rent” 


is 
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have done it almost as much disservice as “the balance of 
trade.” The essential thing for the plain man when dealing | 
with economic subjects is to clear his mind of cant, that is, 
of convention and rhetoric, and to try to think straight- 
forwardly and sensibly. Let him trust to common-sense, 
and remember that, however doubtful the matter may look 
when complicated by masses of detail, two and two are 
always four. If he can only keep to plain thinking and 
plain figures, he will never be surprised into believing that 
it is possible to sell without buying, or that a nation can 
arow rich by refusing to accept as payment the things men 
most desire to obtain. 








THE RENEWAL OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
HE English never attend, in the true sense of atten- 
tion, to two things at once; and while there remains 
an element of danger in the King’s illness events on thie | 
Continent will make on their minds comparatively slight | 
impression. The renewal of the Triple Alliance, which was | 
formulised on Monday at Berlin by the signatures of all | 
concerned, is, nevertheless, an event of considerable im- | 
portance. It does not merely signify that the present | 
distribution of European power is to continue for another | 
seven years. It means that in the judgment of the Kings , 
and statesmen who control the great armies of Central | 
Europe this Alliance tends so greatly to preserve what they | 
call the “equilibrium” and we call peace, that in order to | 
continue it they disregard objections which, were the | 
issues less serious, might have prevented the renewal. The 
rulers who sign it, to begin with, are not altogether in love 
with the “ Triplice.” It interferes a good deal with their 
independence, with their power to deal with their internal 
factions, with their freedom to engage in adventures which 
tempt them, and even with their military arrangements. 
Those “factions ”—the Agrarians, for instance, in Germany, 
the Slavs in Austria, the Republicans in Italy—are very 
strong, are at heart inimical to the Treaty, and have all to 
be conciliated if it is to be maintained. Then the popular 
estimate of the Treaty has undoubtedly grown colder. The 
Austrians contend, with some justice, that all its advan- 
tages have been reaped by Germany; the Germans are 
disposed to believe, now that their numbers run up so 
fast, that they can do without Austria, and are | 
criticising Austrian military arrangements, and especially 
the probable loyalty in the field of Austrian Slavs, with most 
indiscreet freedom and contempt of etiquette; while in 
Italy more than half the people would prefer an alliance 
with France and Russia, which, as they think, would bring 
them economic prosperity. There are many temptations 
inclining the three Governments to let the Treaty go; but 
nevertheless, looking round at all that threatens them, 
they think that the most serious danger is invasion, they 
recognise that other precautions as effective as the Treaty 
would take time and vast expenditure, and they sign it 
once again as, on the whole, their best defence. Lookers- 
on can hardly doubt that the Kings and statesmen are 
right; that the real danger of each of the three States is 
the surprise towards which all modern schemes of 
mobilisation are directed; and that no other arrangement 
as yet possible could instantly bring such vast defensive 
armies into the field. An alliance may be invaluable, the 
alliance of Great Britain, for example, and yet be useless 
to arrest an anticipated but not expected pouring of armies 
across land frontiers. The Treaty acts like armour, and 
can stop an arrow after it has quitted the string. 








Politicians who are interested in international affairs 
often discuss the actual value of a treaty of this kind, and 
many of them are disposed to deny that it: has much. 
Treaties, they say, especially treaties embodying a guaran- 
tee, do not in our day count as they did of old. They 
are overridden by the interests of the nations, which, as 
we all see, statesmen plead whenever it is convenient. If 
Germans, for example, thought that Austria had brought an 
ettack on herself by displaying ambition in the Balkans, 
they would say so, and make that their excuse for inertia ; 
while if Austria wished Germany to receivea lesson, she would 
be so slow in gathering up her immense strength that the 
struggle would be over before she was fairly in the field. 
As to Italy, if her people were not in the hottest earnest— 
and half of them are Francophiles—they cou/d not move 
rapidly ; and in the best event she has barely a hundred 
thousand men who could be mobilised with sufficient sudden- 
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ness. The Treaty, therefore, it is urged, only secures what 
could be secured without it,—namely, a willingness on the 
part of the three Powers, if their peoples wished it, to 
move to the assistance of each other. All that is perfectly 
true ; but the answer to the sceptics seems nevertheless to 
be final. Statesmen possessed of the keenest brains in 
Europe, and loaded with responsibility for the results of 
their decisions, have considered these objections, have 
examined the facts, often in the most cynical spirit, and 
have decided that the Treaty is nevertheless most valuable. 
They see, we may well imagine, that it prevents other 
combinations which might be much more dangerous. 
They know that money is always forthcoming for war, 
that during war the Executive rules, and that armies, 
at least in the beginnings of enterprises, are controlled 
by their chiefs and not by public opinion. Moreover, they 
recognise that the Treaty of itself helps to make opinion, 
that nations are moved first of all by use and wont, and that 
a people used for half a generation to rely upon a treaty 
as a protection will not object in any active or irresistible 
way to see that treaty carried out. This would be true 
even if the permanent interests of the nations were liable 
to alteration ; and they are not. Nothing which it is worth 
while to consider can remove the danger of Germany, 
wedged in as she is between two military Powers both 
hostile to herself,and nothing therefore can destroy the value 


| of a million of soldiers pledged to assist her on the South and 


East. Nothing, again, can modify the permanent danger of 
the Hapsburgs from the conflict between the two great racés 
under their dominion, and nothing therefore can diminish 
the value of support from a Power without whose aid one of 
those races can never be rebellious. And finally, nothing 
but the Alliance can protect Italy against both France and 
Austria, both of them Roman Catholic Powers whose rulers 
would see the restoration of the Popes to their temporal 
dominion, if not with approval, at least without dismay. 
The Triple Alliance gives, and must continue to give, to 
each of the Powers within it needed protection, and the 
Alliance may therefore be accepted by the most sceptical 
of diplomatists as a reality. The armies which it promises 
would move. 


We must, however, make one important reservation. The 
Triple Alliance is intended to protect those who have signed 
it, and with them all Europe, against one foreseen cdén- 
tingency, an effort by France and Russia to undo the 
arrangements of 1871, but it does not provide against all 
contingencies. There might be war between any two 
Powers without its coming into operation. A Nationalist 
Dictator in France, for example, might attack Germany 
without necessarily, if Russia remained quiet, calling 
Austria into the field. Or Russia and Austria might fight 
for supremacy fin the Balkans without endangering the 
bones either of Pomeranian or Norman grenadiers. The 
guarantee, as Europe understands it, is not against war, or 
even invasion, but against invasion or war by more than a 
single Power. And there are contingencies possible, 
though not probable, which would of themselves reduce 
the Treaty to waste-paper. Any revolution in Russia 
which temporarily or permanently paralysed her military 
force would have that effect. So would any revolution in 
France Red enough to compel Russia to refuse to keep 
step with so anarchical « Power. And so would the 
resolution of the Austrian Empire into its elements, which 
so many observers expect to see on the disappearance 
of the present Emperor from the scene. William II. 
would be bound im that event to protect the South 
Germans, and Nicholas IJ. to shelter the South Slavs ; 
while the French and Italians could look on or. not 
at’ their discretion. Statesmen, however, even if far- 
sighted, do not and cannot protect either themselves 
or the world against cataclysms of this kind, which are to 
them what the eruption of a volcano is to geologists. They 
can only take precautions against events which they believa 
1o be possible in their own day; and those who renew the 
‘Triple Alliance have to the extent of their ability done this, 
without, so far as we can see, inflicting any damage upon 
the general interests of mankind. If anybody suffers by 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance, it is the German 
Agrariaus, and in this country, at all events, a “ set-back ” 
for that presumptuous and narrow-minded party will be 
watched without any serious displeasure, 
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THE COMMAND OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
HE paper which Captain Mahan contributes to the 
July number of the National Review is one of the 


ablest of his many remarkable contributions to the | 


science of naval strategy. Its subject matter is of vital 
importance to all members of the British Empire, for it 


is nothing less than an attempt to lay down the essential | 
conditions which should govern our naval strategy and | 


the disposition of our naval squadrons. Captain Mahan 
has much of moment to say as to the command of 
the North Sea and of the Channel, but the point with 
which we desire to deal to-day concerns, not them, 
but the Mediterranean. He holds that it is necessary 
to the safety of the Empire that we should command 
the Mediterranean. We cannot doubt that he is right. 





He bases his contention on two main considerations. 
First, the chief unsolved political problems of the 
present time lie in the Far East, and through the 
Mediterranean the lines of communication with the 





Far East must pass. Next, the chief European 
Powers are deeply concerned with the Mediterranean. 
We found in the great war with France that the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean was essential to our naval 

supremacy. Yet at that timewe had no direct interests in the | 
Mediterranean. ‘There was no Suez Canal, and we had not 

taken possession of Egypt. France, again, had not acquired | 
the northern coast of Africa, and Italy as a Great Power 
did not exist. If the Mediterranean was important then, 
it is ten times as important now. But though we entirely 
agree with Captain Mahan as to the importance of keeping 
a firm hold on our communications with the Far East, we 
think that if he had chosen he could have very greatly 





increased the strength of his arguments. The rising 
Power of the world, both naval and commercial—i.e., 


Germany—is becoming deeply interested in the Mediter- | 
ranean. Her people talk less about it than about China, but | 


that is perhaps the surest sign of their interest. There | 
are, in truth, no German aspirations more tenaciously heid | 
in high quarters than those concerned with Asia Minor ! 
and the Levant. It is in order to further those aspirations , 
that Germany has built up her diplomatic position in | 
Constantinople, that she has spread her Bank agencies aud | 
commercial houses over Asia Minor, and that she is so | 
energetically engaged in pushing her railway enterprises | 
in those regions. Germany is already a great power in the 
Levant, and means to be a greater. But Germany is our | 
rival, the Power which looks to building up an Empire on , 
the ruins of our own. She may not hate us, but she | 
thinks we are going to pieces, and means to secure. our | 
inheritance. If she saw a good opportunity for accelerating | 
that process of decay in which she so firmly believes, she | 
would not scruple to use it,—arguing, no doubt, that if she | 
did not give the coup de grdéce, some one else would. That | 
being so, Germany wants to be watched and kept well in | 
hand, and nowhere can we do that work better than in the | 
Mediterranean. Germany in a few years will be much | 
more vulnerable in the Levant than in the North Sea, | 
where her land strength makes her on the defensive side | 
fairly secure. Again, should the Austrian Empire break | 
up, and the Pan-German scheme of a Reichs-Port on the 
Adriatic be realised, the possibility of controlling Germany 
through the Mediterranean will be greatly increased. We | 
find in recent developments in South Africa yet another 
argument for the command of the Mediterranean. At | 
present most of the South African trade goes round the 
Cape because Cape Colony has been able to exercise so | 
important an influence on the railways. When, however, | 
things finally settle down in South Africa, the facts of 
geography will assert themselves, and the transport 
required by the vast industrial development thet will take 
place in the Transvaal will be carried on by the short 
Jand route. ‘The ports of our new possessions will be 
Delagoz Bay, Durban, and possibly Kast Londen. But 
for Delagoa Bay and Durban the ultimate sea route must 
be through the Mediterranean and the Canal, and not 
round the Cape. This fact is bound to enhance the im- 
portance of the Mediterranean. The growth of the 
Australian Commonwealth and of New Zealand will have 
the same effect. In faci, all that tends to increase the 
importance of the Transvaal, Australia, and New Zealand 
must tend to increase the importance of the Mediterranean 
to the British Empire. Another factor of immense 





ee) 
influence working in this direction will be the growth of 
the local importance of Egypt. Hitherto we have regarded 
Kgypt of importance chiefly as a haltway-house to Indiy 
But Egypt is destined to become per se, and quite apart 
from her geographical position, a most valuable portion of 
the British Empire. She is already a rich possession, and 
when the great public works built by us are in full working 
order the internal prosperity of the Land of the Nile-js 
likely to be something beyond any Oriental precedent, 
Even the Soudan when the railway from Suakim yj; 
Kassala to the interior is finished will prove much less 
of a financial burden than at present. Lastly, when jp 
another sixty years Egypt has practically paid off her 
publie Debt, and the entire property in the Suez Canal has 
fallen in like a London leasehold house, as it will, it wil] 
be difficult to place any limits to the material development 
of Heypt. 

In truth, British interests and responsibilities of all kinds 
tend to concentrate in the Mediterranean, and we should be 
making a capital error in the arts of politics and of strategy 
if we let go our hold on the Middle Sea. But though we 
believe that we are bound to make the necessary effort to 


| secure the command of the Mediterranean by the on) 


methods compatible with our desire—i.e., by the creation of 
a mobile force larger than that of any possible rival, and by 
maintaining naval bases at Gibraltar and Malta of the 
strongest possible kind—we consider that we ought to be 
careful to assert our command of that sea in the way which 
will be least injurious to France. She is not our real rival, 
and we should do our best to prove this to her. Such a task is 
fortunately not beyond our power. ‘the chief matter as 
regards the Mediterranean on which France is sensitive is 
the future of Morocco. If we make France believe that 
we intend to stand in her way as regards Morocco, we 
shall always feel her enmity. If, on the other hand, we 
agvee to her having the freest possible hand in the Enipire 
of Morocco, provided that she does not take any part 
oi the coast from Melilla to Sebu, but allows that 
fragment of the Shereeflian Empire to fall to Spain, 
we shall be able to avoid wounding French sensibilities. 
France is after all not so very anxious to see Germany 
supreme in Asia Minor and the Levant, and if she under- 
stands that we are far more anxious to control Germany 
than to threaten herself she is not likely to be over-anxious 
as to our naval force. It will never be used aggressively 
against herself. 


Before we leave Captain Mahan’s interesting paper, we 
must say a word as iv the advice which he incidentally 
gives the Australian Colonies in the matter of Lmperial 
naval defence. In cffect he bids them remember that they 
will not obtain the best security by coast-defence ships and 
localised squadrons, but only by a mobile force. We entirely 
agree. This is just the advice we ventured to give the 
Australians when we suggested that they might very likely 
find it necessary to defend Australia in the Mediterranean. 


| But though we are quite as firm as the iirmest naval strate- 


wist on this. pomt, we cannot agree that it necessitates 
the Colomes birmg their defence trom us by a 
mere money contribution. On the contrary, we 
hold that the best way of getting the Colonies to 


| realise the true nature of sea-power is for them. to 


build and man sea-gomg Navies of their own. Captain 
Mahan, we are glad to see, does not apparently regard 
this notion as forbidden. He leaves the question entirely 
open. For ourselves, we hold that in the long run naval 
power rests on the naval spirit existing in the Empire that 
seeks naval power. but Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand will uever attain to that naval spiril which is the 
life-breath of maritime empire if they hire their naval 
protection in Britain or merely pay in money. They will 
only foster the naval spirit by having sea-goiny ships of 
their own, for whose upkeep and equipment their own 
statesmen und their own people take the fullest responsi- 
bility. When Ausiralians man and officer ships paid for 
by Australian money, we shall see dockyards and Naval 
heserves and naval bases of real value spring up in 
Australia. Mere money subsidies to the Home Admiralty 
will never create the spirit on which naval power rests. It 
is because we are so intensely convinced of the importance 
of sea-power tu the Empire, and of the sea spirit, that we 
want to see Canadian, Australian, New Zealand, and 
South African Squadrons, for which the four free nations 
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Pins. en 
of the Empire are responsible, even though they place 
them in far-distant waters to learn their business and to 
take their share in creating and maintaining the command 
of the sea for the British Empire. 








THE ROYAL CASTE. 

VHERE are points about the Kings and Crown Princes 
of Europe—the “ European family,” as the Emperor 
Nicholas I. once described them—of whom we are just 
now hearing and seeing so much, that are not a little per- 
lexing. They discredit the wisdom alike of the physicists 
and the philanthropists. ‘The Princes ought, for example, 
to be rather a rotten race, and they are not. 
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jamid rather squalid surroundings. 


They most of | 


them—indeed, all of them except the Swede and the | 


Servian—belong to families which have lived in great 
luxury for eight hundred years, which have in that period 
thrown up from time to time individuals of exceptional 
immorality, which have preferred intermarriage to any other 
method of seeking brides, and which ought therefore by this 
time to be thoroughly worn out. They are not worn out at all. 
They are rather good lives, as actuaries count lives, they 
ould make a very fair troop of dragoons, and they are 
personally rather more energetic, not to say fussy, than 
other people. : 
of the Bourbons, they have shown, and are showing, little 
sign of feebleness ; and even in that house the unexplained 
taint in the blood, which did not produce insanity but a 
mental and bodily incompetence, seems to be working itself 
out. We suppose their incessant cares, and the work 
which those cares compel them to do, have preserved 
the strength of the race, as they preserved that of the 
patrician families of Rome, who did not disappear, as 
people fancy, under the Empire; but the fact is a little 
ut variance with the current theories of heredity. So, 
also, is the other fact that the different lines, though none 
of them have been made competent either by adversity 
or asceticism, have produced rather more than their 
share of exceptional ability. No line of nobles has 
thrown up more competent men than the Hohenzollerns ; 
the Bourbons have produced at least three first-class 
soldiers ; the house of Hapsburg shows us Maria Theresa, 
her son Joseph, the Archduke Charles, the Archduke 
Albrecht, and many another whose place in history is not 
due to flattery; while the Hohenzollerns have made Ger- 
many, and the Romanoffs have built and preserved the 
autoeracy which still affronts all political philosophy. 
Even Napoleon -was foiled in the contest of guile by 
Alexander I., “that Greek of the Lower Empire ;” and 
though Nicholas I. failed, and probably committed suicide, 
he was a terrible person with large ideas. They all, too, 
have manifested one singuiar power, which surely is 
equivalent, as power, to genius for command or adminisira- 
tive ability. ‘They have all, even the comparatively un- 
distinguished Guelphs, contrived through ages of storm 
and stress to keep themselves at the top of the world, and 
preserve a sort of monopoly of initiative. They have been 
helped, no doubt, by advisers greater than themselves; but 
still, the capacity to profit by advice is not the mark of a 
decaying race. 

On the other hand, the reigning “family” of Europe 
does not encourage the dreams ef those who fancy that 
hecause animals can be bred to a certain point of per- 
fection, so a race ofmen, if well fed, fairly taught, well 
exercised, and employed in noble work, could be developed 
to # point which no section of mankind has yet reached. 
The conditions which should make such a race are the 
conditions under which the princely houses have been 
roared. They have all had the best lodging and the best 
food procurable at the time, they have all been trained 
either as soldiers or sportsmen, they have all had the 
means of acquiring knowledge, and they have all had 
inspiriting work to do. Yet they remain very like other 
people. The notion that they are when seen clos 
inferior persons, whose repute has been produced solely 
by flattery, is a fiction invented by Republicans of the 
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closet; but they certainly have never reached any high and 
lasting level of ability such as must have distinguished 


the limited number of slave-holding families in Greece who 
gave to mankind Greek art, Greek literature, and Greek 
political thought. They are on the level for the most part 


of competent English squires, but not higher than that, 
though the importance of the questions wit 


h which they 
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have had to deal has made them seem higher. Very few 
Princes have been original men, and the descendants of 
those few have, we think, without an exception slipped back 
to the ordinary level. 1t would be easy to draw up a list 
of greater personages who have been bred up in poverty or 
That does not prove 
that poverty and squalor are good conditions to breed 
great men among, but it does prove that what are con- 
sidered good conditions will not of themselves produce 
them. You cannot, that is, breed a truly Royal caste. 

We have used the word “caste,” and no doubt in one 
vay the Princes form a true caste; that is, they have been 
intermarried for hundreds of years, and have manifested a 
strong desire to protect their own superior claims of birth. 
But in another respect they are not a caste, and it is rather a 
puzzle to explain why they have not become one. They 
ought, properly speaking, that is, if science reveals anything 
about heredity, to have a definite stamp on them, to belong 
to an easily recognisable type of mankind ; and they do not. 
Though each house is supposed to have a separate face—the 
sameness is chiefly imaginary—the members of the caste have 
no special likeness to one another even of a shadowy kind. 
There may be a personal likeness occasionally, indeed there is 
one—viz., that between the present Czar and the present 
Prince of Wales—but there is no more general similarity of 
type than there is in the House of Commons, where also 
accidental likenesses are very close. Look at the range of 
princely photographs which have recently appeared in the 
illustrated papers, and compare, say, the Crown Prince of 
Roumania, who is Hohenzollern, and the late King of 
Saxony. The latter suggests Tennyson’s ideal squire, the 
former the typical thinking man. Nor is there, so far as 
we can read history, any mental identity among them. 
All, no doubt, show the sense of superiority bred in them 
by their training, all—which is very curious—are nervously 
sensitive about their dignity, and all think a little more of 
the future than ordinary citizens do; but there the simi- 
larity ends. ‘hough they have all the same kind of 
business, the same kind of claims to reverence, and the 
same dangers to face, there is no professional cachet on 
them, such, for example, as comes upon soldiers and 
sailors, and, in a less degree, physicians. Difference of 
residence is no sufficient explanation of this, for the Jews 
are still more widely scattered and keep their type; and we 
can only suppose that the position of a King so promotes 
individuality that no type, either physical or mental, has 
any tair chance of dominance. There are distinctions in 
the kind and the range of their authority, in the sort of 
work they have to do—the Emperor of Austria is neces- 
sarily a diplomatist, the Emperor of Germany a Commander- 
in-Chief, the Emperor of Russia a Judge—which tend to 
keep them separate from each other. We doubt if even 
the selfishness which Mr. Langton Sanford wrote an essay 
to prove inherent and inevitable in all Kings is by any 
means universal. As against any individual’s claims it 
may be true, for a King is a corporation, but as against 
the people it has often heen proved by irresistible evidence 
to be false. 

Selfishness, indeed, and patriotism are inextricably 
mingled in their minds, for that which injures the country 
necessarily injures them, and that which injures them 
almost as frequently hurts the country. But taking the 
whole range of character into consideration, the Kings are 
quite as unlike cach other as any similar number of 
persons selected out of the crowd would be. ‘The one 
thing they are alike in is their failure to exhibit genius in 
any of its more ordinary One 
reasons why, looking down, as they must look down, upon 
mundane affairs from a kind of height, they should be 
philosophers ; but no Royal pen has added anything to the 
philosophies which have remoulded the minds of men. 
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Gautama, indeed, was probably born in a _ ruling 
house, and Marcus Aurelius held the position of a 
Monarch; but neither the Buddhist nor the Stoic 
was exactly a King in the modern acceptation of the 


word. One would think that a King might be a 
poet, and a great one; but there is no poem by a Royal 
author which is above the fifth rank or which really 
lives in the memories of men. King David, whether 
he ever wrote any of the Psalms or not, was probably a 
considerable poet, else why should age-long tradition have 
affixed to him so improbable a character? but David, 





though he became a Sheikh, began life as a little yeoman. 
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No King has ever been a great author, or a brilliant 
orator, or an architect, or a painter, or even a musician. 
It is with a sense of keen surprise, as of something alto- 


gether outside precedent, that men note in William IT. of | 


Germany the capacity to be all these things; but even he 
has never so used his powers as to establish in any of 
these departments a claim to be what Julius Caesar was in 
military history, a writer of the first rank. Shyness may 
have something to do with it, for all Kings, Ambassadors 
tell us, are more or less shy; but we fancy the true reason 
is that they have not cared for the effort, kingship making 
all other kinds of work seem small and unimportant. 
Still, in spite of an occasional phenomenon like William IL., 
we cannot but think that one of the attributes of the 
kingly caste which has perhaps contributed to their safety 
and to the loyalty of their peoples has been want of 
originality. The peoples are very ordinary, and the Kings 
they like are men whom they are able to understand. One 
Great Mogul was a man of genius, as genius is commonly 
understood, and he was the only one who failed to keep 
his throne. 





THE PORT OF LONDON. 


EVEN Commissioners have inquired into the condition 
of the Port of London, and have all signed the 
Report without any reservation whatever. The explana- 
tion is simple. The Commission meant business, and it 
meant business because it was not representative in its 
constitution. It is their representative character that has 
ruined so many Commissions. The members are appointed, 
not to ascertain facts, but to take care that the proper 
deductions are drawn from the facts when ascertained. 
With rare exceptions, each Commissioner comes out of the 
inquiry in the same mind in which he entered upon it. 
How, indeed, can he honestly do otherwise? He goes 
there not as a judge, for a judge is bound to have no pre- 
conceived opinion about the case he has to try, whereas a 
representative Commissioner is chosen expressly because he 
has such an opinion. He is appointed, virtually, by those 
whose opinions on the matter to be inquired into he is 
known to share, and if he ceased to share them in the 
course of the inquiry if would be a nice question whether 
he would not be bound to retire from the Commission. It 
is not the business of a representative to be converted by 
the arguments of the opposite side. He is there to answer 
them to the best of his ability. If the Royal Commission 
on the Port of London had been a representative body, we 
should probably have had at least two Reports—a dock 
companies’ Report and a wharfingers’ Report—and very 
possibly a barge-owners’ Report into the bargain. 

This unanimous Report deals very fully with the present 
condition of the Port of London, and with the causes which 
have produced it. With that condition the Commissioners 
are not satisfied, not because it is in itself bad, but because 
in their opinion it might be very much better. The foreign 
trade of London isenormous. In the amount both of ship- 
ping and of goods the Port ‘is still, as it has been for two 
hundred years, the greatest in the world.” But greatness 
is relative, and the Commissioners are not easy as to the 
future of the Port. Though the total net tonnage of 
shipping entered and cleared with cargo has gone on 
increasing during the last forty years, the rate of increase 
has not been maintained. In the ten years from 1869 to 
1879 it was 43 per cent.; in the ten years from 1879 to 
1889 it was 37 per cent.; in the ten years ending 1899 it 
was only 26 per cent. If London is compared with foreign 
sea-ports, the figures are far less encouraging. The total 
tonnage entering the Port of London in the year 1899 was 
2,246,773 tons more than in 1890. But the increase in the 
latter year in the tonnage entering Antwerp amounted to 
2,324,465 tons, entering Hamburg to 2,563,125 tons, and 
entering Rotterdam to 3,404,647 tons. If these compara- 


at 
supply comes direct from China to the Pacific ports and 
is sent thence across the continent. Formerly, too, wa 
profited by the folly of our neighbours. The Continenta| 
demand grew, but the Continental ports remained « yp. 
developed and inoperative, and the force of ancient Usage 
being very strong, cargoes continued to come to London,” 
In 1863 the Scheldt dues were abolished, and Antwerp 
at once began to compete with London. Trade increase, 
with the opening of the Suez Canal, and as Hamburg and 
Rotterdam followed the example of Antwerp, new rivals {i 
London came into the field. Marseilles, Genoa, Trieste 
all divert trade which once passed through the Straits of 
Dover. These are inevitable causes of trade decline, by; 
the fact that they are so makes it all the more important 
that any causes which are not inevitable should be met by 
new expedients. In this last class of causes are included 
the shallowness of the river channel, which, in view of the 
constantly growing size of ships, becomes a consideration 
of the first moment, and the extent and character of the 
accommodation provided for unloading. The river channe] 
is neither deep enough nor broad enough, and the present, 
dredging operations are quite inadequate to remedy either 
fault. The despatch and punctuality which ship-owners 
desire are interfered with by these defects in the river itself, 
and the dock accommodation is quite inadequate for the 
work that has to be done. The entrance locks are not 
large enough for the ships that have to come through 
them ; the quays are too small for the cargoes that have to 
be landed on them; and the access of barges to the quays 
is difficult from the congestion of those waiting their turn 
to come alongside. The result is that long delays occur in 
the delivery of goods. According to one witness, “it takes 
eighteen days from the date of the ship breaking bulk 
before a shed is cleared of the cargo.” An example is 
given in which “the same ship came from Rangoon with 
the same kind of cargo on one voyage to Liverpool and 
on another to London. At Liverpool she discharged five 
hundred more tons than at London in two days less time, 
and the expenses were £367 Os. 6d. less.” It is obvious 
that on another voyage the owners would give the 
preference to Liverpool. To meet these complaints 
would be easy if the dock companies had the money to 
make the necessary improvements. But they have not 
the money, and there is a natural objection on the 
part of barge-owners, who now come free into the docks, 
to have duties levied on them by their rivals in the ware- 
housing business. The capital now invested in wharves, 
warehouses, and lighters on the faith of the free-water 
clauses is almost equal to that invested in docks, and if 
the improvements in the Port of London are to be paid for 
by the taxation of those who use that Port, it must be 
levied, not by private companies enjoying accidental advan- 
tages of which they have not made the best use, but by 
some public authority. 
The Commissioners propose to meet these various re- 
quirements by the creation of a Port authority, in part 
nominated by public bodies, including the London County 
Council and the Bank of England, and in part elected by 
various classes of ship-owners. London, they say, cannot 
hold its own as a port unless much money is spent in im- 
proving the river channels and the docks. The dock com- 
panies cannot raise the sums wanted to carry out their share 
of the necessary works, and even if they could do so, these 
works would be rendered useless by the state of the river. 
The Commissioners are of opinion, therefore, that the 
existing docks and warehouses should be bought by the 
Port authority, though in some cases the warehouses 
might afterwards be sold or leased to private owners. 
The means of making this purchase should be the creation 
of a Port stock guaranteed by the London County Council 
and the City Corporation,—the amount of such stock to 
be issued to each company in consideration of the transfer 





tive rates of increase are maintained, London will by and 
by rank below at least three Continental ports in respect of 
tonnage. The Commissioners set themselves to discover 
what the causes of this more rapid growth in foreign ports 
really are, and how far they admit of remedy. In part, 
undoubtedly, they do not. The trade of Continental 
countries has grown, and it has naturally gone to benefit 
Continental sea-ports. Formerly the Eastern sea-board of 
North America drew its supplies of tea from Great 
Britain. Now, since the opening of six or eight trans- 
gontinental lines in North America, a large portion of this 





of the undertaking to be determined, in default of agree- 
ment, by a Court of Arbitration constituted by the Act 
creating the Port authority. The present dock proprietors 
should have their position neither worsened nor bettered by 
the change. They should have what they have now, neither 
less nor more. There remains the money wanted for the im- 
provementofthe river and fortheimprovement andextension 
of the docks. For the former purpose the Commissioners 
estimate that £2,500,000 will be needed, for the latter 
£4,500,000. How are these seven millions to be raised? 
The property of the superseded bodies will, of course, be 
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transferred to the new authority. It will take over the 
revenue now belonging to the Thames Conservancy in 
respect of the river below Teddington, and the revenue 
derived by the dock companies from their undertakings. 
But, at all events in the first instance, this revenue will 
not be more than will be wanted to meet the current expen- 
diture of the Port authority, including the payment of in- 
terest upon the Port stozk; the capital wanted for improve- 
ments must come from some other source. As to part of 
it, the Commissioners recognise that it must be raised by 
increased charges on the trade of the Port, but in view of 
the large contributions made from national as well as 
municipal sources upon foreign ports, they are of opinion 
that these additional charges should be limited to strictly 
necessary improvements. Otherwise we shall be driving 
away with one hand the ship-owners whom we are inviting 
with the other. ‘They recommend, therefore, that the 
Jondon County Council and the City Corporation should 
provide the £2,500,000 required for the improvement of 
the river channels by way of subvention spread over ten 
years. Both these bodies have already made proposals of 
this kind, and the Commissioners think that the connec- 
tion between the river and the millions dwelling on its 
banks is close enough to justify their acceptance. The 
£4,500,000 wanted for new docks would be raised by an 
issue of new Port stock. 


These are the most important of the Commissioners’ 
recommendations, and we will only say now that the 
Government ought to lose no time in embodying them, 
or others covering the same ground, in the form of an 
Act of Parliament. 





FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 


M* ask of their teachers one of two things, that they 
i should prove or that they should prophesy; but religion 
isno longer considered susceptible of proof, and itis long since 
we have had even a minor prophet,—that is, a man of genius 
to interpret spiritual experience. “In the New Testament as 
in the Old, and, it may be added, in the Koran,” writes Dean 
Stanley, the prominent idea in the word “ prophecy” “is not 
that of prediction, but that of delivering inspired messages of 
warning, exhortation, and instruction; building-up, exhorting, 
comforting. Elijah and Paul are called prophets, not because 
they foretold the future, but because they enlightened the 
present.” But real insight into the present, so far as the 
mind of man is concerned, inevitably gives some knowledge of 
the future. What one man feels to-day, ten men may feel 
to-morrow; but there is little that is absolutely new. St. 
Paul, with his varied religious experience, could conceive the 
time of doubt which he knew must from time to time recur 
in the Church, and weaken its spiritual life. For these days 
of uncertainty he made an effort to provide when, in writing to 
the Corinthians, he gave them a purely spiritual conception 
of Christianity. It has been said that St. Paul when 
writing of charity received his fullest inspiration. Laurence 
Oliphant believed that then the Spirit of Christ took entire 
possession of His servant, and he spoke with another tongue “as 
the Spirit gave him utterance.” This may bea fanciful explana- 
tion, but undoubtedly the spell of his subject suppressed in 
Paul the love of theological argument and theory-building 
which was one of his great characteristics. All through his 
writings the great Apostle seems at times to pause and forget 
ull that part of his teaching which was distinctively his own, 
und to recall his readers to the fact that “other foundation 
ean no man lay than Christ”; while of those who insisted on 
lis personal teaching and called themselves after his name, he 
contemptuously asks: ‘Was Paul crucified for you? and 
were you baptised into the name of Paul?” 

What view did St. Paul take of Christianity in his highest, 
his most Christlike mood, when, as he himself declared must 
sometimes happen, the edifice which he bad raised upon the 
true foundation seemed to burn before his eyes and leave 
nothing but the words which were to outlast heaven and 
earth? It was a view which the Church, while she had her 
gifts, hesitated, perhaps wisely, to put into prominence; but 
it is a view which to-day, unless she would see her children 


passionate admiration for all forms of religious genius; 
but religious gifts were not, he ussured his readers, 














essential to salvation. He did mot wunderrate even 
those forms of spiritual emotion which expressed them- 
selves in what we should now call meaningless ranting, 
though he reminded any man who possessed such a gift 
that in the exercise of it he edified himself alone. The 
inspired eloquence which seemed to make men speak with 
the tongue of angels, the spiritual certainty which dis- 
solved all difficulties and could give the spirit of martyr- 
dom, the enthusiasm which led them to embrace voluntary 
poverty, the hope in whose miraculous strength twelve men 
stood up to conquer the Roman world,—all these things 
appealed powerfully to St. Paul’s imagination. This faith and 
this hope were, he believed, eternal in the human mind, but even 
they were not the most important things in the spiritual life. 
The one thing needful was love; that is, the spirit of un- 
grudging kindness towards all men to which cynicism and 
envy and self-interest are alike foreign, the spirit of steadfast 
courage which refuses to despair of any man, and can 
forgive for ever even though it endure for ever. The primary 
attraction of Christ’s religion to the Roman citizen who 
taught it to the Gentiles was not, as it is to many men of to- 
day, its ethics, but the promises it contained of another life; 
the ethics were but the “excellent way” which led thither. 
The essential knowledge for a man who would attain to any 
place is not knowledge of the place, but of the way. The 
place itself they must know in the end if they will but 
“follow on to know.” This, we believe, was what was 
in St. Paul’s mind when he said that it was more “ profit- 
able” for a man’s spiritual welfare that he should have charity 
than that he should have either faith or hope. For he might 
have faith so that he could remove mountains, and knowledge 
so that he could understand all mysteries, and yet “miss the 
mark,” but “charity never faileth.’ Of necessity, he taught, 
our knowledge of God is here imperfect. Some day in our 
fuller knowledge it may seem to us to have been as nothing 
atall. “ When that which is perfect is come, that which is 
in part shall be done away.” “Now we know in part, but 
then shall we know even as also we are known.” St. Paul's 
spiritual life was so real as to carry with it the conviction of 
immortality ; and while Christianity was new few who prac- 
tised its precepts doubted of their reward. But to-day this 
conviction is shaken in many Christian minds. Only by 
the diligent cultivation of the life of the spirit can 
the consciousness of its separate life come back to us, 
for human authority has failed, and the world, which is 
beginning to put away childish things, must seek deeper 
for its Christian evidences. ‘ This do and thou shalt live,” said 
Christ to the lawyer who recited to Him the two Command- 
ments on which hang the law and the prophets. He spoke to 
reveal a spiritual law, not, like the oracles of the heathen 
world, to warn men of a divine caprice. Can the operation of 
that spiritual Jaw depend upon any man’s intellectual conclu- 
sion, or upon the sanguineness of any man’s disposition? In 
the past the Churches have taught that it does so depend, and 
sometimes St. Paul’s own words lend colour to the dogma. 
Yet once, when the power of the divine revelation overcame 
his individual theories, St. Paul put to himself the question we 
have asked above, and answered it not by theological argu- 
ments, but in the strength of moral conviction, which is “the 
evidence of things not seen,” as we answer an accusation made 
against a friend. “ But if some believed not, shall their un- 
belief make the faith of God of none effect? God forbid. 
Yea, let God be true, but every man a liar!” 

Is charity, then, the whole of Christianity and faith 
no necessary part? By no means. Both faith and hope 
are eternal parts of Christ's religion, and it is strange 
that the necessity for the latter virtue has been so little 
insisted on by Christian writers. We suppose it is 
because the maintenance of a hopeful disposition is generally 
regarded as outside the power of the will. Certainly 
some men are born with sanguine temperaments, and 
others with an equal tendency to look upon the black side of 
everything; but then some men are born cowards, and others 
are born brave. Courage remains, nevertheless, a duty, and 
as such can be cultivated. So, we believe, can the duty of 
hopefulness. The great foe to hope is not experience, but 


leave her, she cannot afford to neglect. St. Paul had a | superstition. If man of sense feels himself depressed every 


time he sees a crow or begins a piece of work on a Friday, he 
instantly sets to work to free his mind of this imaginary 
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fetter. Yet many men positively cultivate the superstition | novel-writer. For what is it exactly that M. Jules Verne 
which forbids them to indulge in hope. They believe that | believes is going to happen? In fifty or a hundred years 
in looking forward they will offend fate. But fate has no | the taste of “the reading public” will have entirely changed, 
part in Christian divinity. In thus reasoning they allow a | All that the man or woman who wants to read will ask for 
mere survival of heathenism to sap their moral and mental | will be descriptive reporting. “The real psychology of life js 
strength. Not to be rather superstitious is nowadays re- | in its news, and more truth—truth with a big T—can he 
garded as a proof that a man is not religious, Such | gathered from the police-court story, the railway accident, 
superstitions have, as we believe, their origin in scepti- | from the everyday doings of the crowd, and from the battles 
cism,—not in that reasonable scepticism which distrusts | of the future, than can be obtained if an attempt is made to 
tradition, but in the radical scepticism which distrusts , clothe the psychological moral in a garb of fiction.” This 
God. What does the New Testament mean by faith ? | “trath” will be supplied by the newspapers. No one will 
Certainly it does not mean an intellectual subscription to “a | think of “sitting down” to even so short a story as one of 
form of sound words,” though St. Paul begged his young con- | fifty thousand words by a contemporary writer, however 
vert to “hold fast” by such. Our Lord said that the | “sensational” or “exciting” it may be; while as for the 
centurion who desired Him to heal his servant had | novelists of the past, such as Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, 
more faith than He had yet found in Israel. He could have | the publisher contemplating the issue of a new edition of their 
known nothing of any form of words. Abraham, again, is | works will be regarded as a lunatic. All that people will want 
constantly quoted in the New Testament as an example of | will be “snippets” written round the sordid details of the 
faith. When our Lord exalted faith He must have had in His | Police-Court, “word pictures” of railway collisions, purple 
| 
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mind a quality as abstract as that of hope or love, for no | paragraphs from the battlefield, and so forth. 
Articles of Faith had been thought of in His day, theeventsin | We believe this prophecy to be founded on an utterly wrone 
which such Articles had their origin not having taken place, | conception; and indeed, if analogy counts for anything, M. 
What idea, we wonder, would a man form of the faith incul- | Verne by analogy can be proved wrong. M. Vouns. te uniliee 
cated in the Gospels if he knew no history and nothing about | of the future and the possibilities of the motor-car, the eg 
controversy. Perhaps something like that which Sir Thomas | ship, and the submarine, saw certain tendencies at work. He 
Browne had in his mind when he said: “Iam sure there is a! oo improvements being made in machinery, new discoveries 
common Spirit which plays within us, yet makes no part of us, | being made every day, new methods of applying and making 
that is the Spirit of God, the fire and scintillation of that | use of natural forces,—in fact, he saw the development of the 
noble and mighty essence which is the life and radical heat | power of man’s brains and hands. hat development was 
of spirits. This is the radiation that dispels the mists of | proceeding on certain lines towards a certain end: M. Verne 
hell, the clouds of horror, fear, sorrow, despair, and preserves | noticed the lines, decided that some day the end would be 
the region of the mind in serenity.” Faith has been defined | peached, dipped forward a few years into the future, and wrote 
as “a sense of God,” and it is by religious perception alone that | stoyies on the supposition oe ar Se actually had been 
Christendom can be preserved from “ horror, fear, sorrow, and | jeached. His prophecies came true because he was careful to 
despair.” But the faith which Christ offers is not the result yotica in which direction the tendency he was observinz 
of mental effort or of constant study and dispute. Itis the | yn Has be formed an equally correct view of the ten. 
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“ serenity’? which sooner or later must find entrance to a | dency of the taste of “the reading public”? That ya 
mind preoccupied by charity. | be answered best by considering what would he likely 
ito be happening to-day if the public cared less about a 

WILL THE NOVEL DISAPPEAR? { good long story than it cared fifty years ago. Not, that is, 


| by asking whether it cares about newspapers more, but by 
| asking whether it cares about novels less. Unquestionably 
'it does not care about novels less. When * Waverley” 
| was published, how many other novels appeared in the year? 
the yearly ontput of novels were Jess to-day than when 


HEN a man has made, not only one, int many 
prophecies which he has lived to see fulfilled, his 
forecast cf the future of any particular subject, whether 
seemingly likely of fulfilment or not, at least compels | 
attention. When, therefore, a writer of fiction of the | 
| 
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standing of M. Jules Verne gives his opinion on the future Scott began to write, then there would be some force in the 
Sta § yf Jul. e ies 2 tv b Di piu — * is Fe 4 eo, . 
of the novel, novelists and novel-readers will listen to him, if | Ctention that the world had turned away after writers oi 
‘ ‘ 2 | — person erer . 2 4 7. ; as 
with incredulity, still with respect. It was many years ago | newspaper paragraphs. a os — today is rinse pede 
that M. Jnles Verne wrote of Captain Nemo "ah: Mies greater. The number of novels published in England and in 
“ - . e ‘ 7 ; a ‘ i ! . . 2 
‘Bebemoth’ steam-house, and navigable airships; but he has | America during a season not only does not stand at the same 
=) uo * Se, « “ bs € 2 4 5 35 W as}. zi . “7 . . “ya . . 
lived to read of the ‘Holland’ and the ‘Gustave Zédé, to | figure year by year, but is still increasing, until it is difficult 
see the motor-car one of the commonest objects of a country to see how and where it will stop. For ” really ; Sorc 
road, and to watch M. Santos-Dumont fly round the Eiffel novel to sell by the hundred thousand in the United States is 
Tower. He has, that is to say, in several striking ways correctly nothing progigious; while sada the less successful ate 
gauged the power of man to subdue or to harness in his che may = panna pte Rages pit wormenenalip, ges 
service the elements, and the extent to which he can combine | ™@Y be hard to understand why any one should want to read 
and make use of machinery and natural forces. Is he likely | them,—but ana - — people do buy them, aa Go read 
to be able to make un equally correct estimate of the tendency | them, and ask for more of the same kind. Where does M. 
of men's minds? He can pr phesy rightly about the m ake | Jules Verne see the smallest indication that the taste in the 
2) inas:? i an pri esy gay < Naren | oe X idence i ‘1: iat eae 
of events; can he form a valuable judgment of what perhaps popular mind for newspaper peragraphe—which it is im- 
we may cxll the trend of an instinct ? 


| possible to deny exists—is ousting a taste for “a good lony 
The question is suggested by an interview given by M. ~~? we — np iste lel i gece! greene? 
Jules Verne to a correspondent of the Daily Mail. « Where waggese er — _— = genes au sn cine we ‘eneaed 
do you think,” he was asked, “that the novelist of the future | Petso” likes olives, he cannot therefore eat roast beef. 
will seek the plotsand the environment for hisnovels?’’ The} The fact—and it is a curious fact, considering M. Verne’s 
answeriscurious, “I do not think there will be any novels or | own great success as a writer—is that M. Jules Verne does 
romances, at ull events in volume form, in fifty or a hundred | not understand “the reading public,” the publie which hires, 
years from now...... They will be supplanted altogether | borrows, or buys hooks to read. Many people like to see the 
by the daily newspaper, which has already taken such a grip | daily news “in a nutshell.” They find it difficult to keep iu 
of the lives of the progressive nations...... They are not | touch with what is happening day by day if they have to 
necessary, and even now their merit and their interest are | search for it through many columns of print, and they like to 
fast declining. As historic records, the world will file its | have it placed before them so that by a glance they can see 
newspapers. Newspaper writers have learnt to colour every- | exactly what they want to know. But that does not prevent 
day evenis so well that to read them will give posterity a | them from wanting something else. The novel can never be 
truer picture than the historic or descriptive novel could do, 


o 
displaced by the newspaper paragraph, simply because the 





and will die of inanition in your own lifetime.” We quote 
the reported words at length. Surely there never was a 
quecrer misconception of the scope and function of the 


newspaper paragraph takes its reader about among his fellow- 
creatures. It widens and emphasises his daily contact with 


| 
| 

and as for the novel psychological, that will soon cease to be, | newspaper paragraph cannot fulfil the novel's function. The 
| others. Therefore—eventually—it tires him. It is just as 
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5. ses 
tiring to meet a large number of living persons, 
told their stories, in a newspaper as it is in real life. 
interesting at Bret or for a short time now and then, 
pe hear their experiences, 
itevery day and al ll day long. That is where the functions of 
the novel differ from those of the newspaper. 
the business of every-day life ; he novel 
The one ider’s attention to his exist- 


2 
and 
lt 


to meet 


iS 


ple and to 





jucreases 18s an 


anodyne. draws the read 


ence: the other takes him out of it, and the further it 
takes him, the more rested and refreshed he returns 
to his ordinary business. M. Jules Verne speaks with 


ie 





enthusiasm of Guy de Maupassant, because 
coniuses, foresaw the trend of human ideas and needs, and 
wrote his stories ia the smallest possible compass. Each one 
of de Maupassant’s soul studies is a mnemiteeia’ lozenge of 
psychology.” ‘That may be true, but it does not follow that 


every] iody posses ss 





* he, like all tri 
pam 








:, or even could acquire, a taste for concen- 
trated lozenges. If the short story were the story of th 
future for Englishmen, its popularity ought to be increasing. 
Butit is not; people prefer long stories. They like something 
solid, something which looks like taking a long t 
through, and which, when they have finished it, gives them a 


time to ge 


' 
to be 
| it, even the “ Outlander” dogs. 


but nobody wants to do | 


The newspaper | 


All seemed to enjoy 
‘ent they are from 


two families each, and often a family dog. 


How 





the dogs who live in houses, the houses of people of considera- 
tion, “along the line.” For a week these nighiy bred dogs, as 
affairés and regulated in their lives as their masters and 
mistresses, with the best manner, and used to every con- 
sideration, found life scar reely worth living. The “upset” 
was almost more than any self-respecting dog could put 
| wp with, even had it not been of such long duration. If they 
| could have been told what was coming they would probably 
have made a “great trek” down to their country houses. 
That being impossible, the whole thing c:ime upon them like 
a catastrophe of Nature, and withont the fa ‘lt uw warn. 


feeling of satisfaction that they have read somuch, If M. 
Jules Verne’s latest pr i were to come true, it would | 


mean that what we have called the “trend of instinct” of the 
reading public had been suddenly reversed. 
happens with a marked tendency towards end; 


or will it be the case, we think, with the future of novels and 
n ll it be the case, we think th the futu f novels and 


a particular 


their readers. 





THE ANIMALS’ VIEW OF RECENT EVENTS 

A THOUGHTFUL notice to the dogs of London was 
A issued by Mr. John Colam, the secretary of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, early 
in the week which should have seen the King crowned. It 
was not addressed in terms to the dogs, but was written “at” 
them through thei owners, suggesting that during the hours of 
the procession they should be shut up, in case they should “ get 
upon the course” as the Derby Day dog does, and be chevied 
mile after mile by the unreflecting populace. It is quite right 
that English dogs, which have enjoyed a national position 
since Doctor Caius devoted his vast learning to vindicating 
their claims as fellow-citizens, should have their interests duly 
represented. But there is another side to the question. It i 
only about three or four times in a century of modern life that 
the London dogs do not have so much the hetter of the London 
public, so that it is only natural that the latter, when it gets a 
chance, should feel a certain een delight in teaching the dogs 
that “it was not ever thus.” The dogs have recently rather 
lorded it over the mere citizen. They can keep people awake at 
night almost as much as they please. It takes three hous: 
holders to make a dog be quiet, and those three all have to 
agree, and then make oath to it. Then, again, every dog 
London is entitled to bite a citizen once free gratis for nothing. 
If a citizen were to bite a dog ?—but this is dangerous ground. 
There are societies which would look to it thut the canine 
republic took no harm. 


18 


7 ag 


in 


That is not what | 


| they met the fate which all ¢ 


| 





mi 
heir ance ho 


ng men hauling gilded poultry 


ings preceding an earthqual mies have 
been invaded by odorous worki gild 

representing and aevieces through 
drawing-rooms and dressing-rooms. Some of the dogs took 
them for burglars. Others clearly felt that either the “deco- 


1" 
or they had better go; it was no place for both. Some 








eagles other strange 





rators ”’ 


got out of their houses in Piccadill lily and ran up by-strests, 
} ps > . 
where they met friends. One might see gloomy little groups of 





Ss 
liscontented dogs, “ata loose end,” evident!y comparing notes 
Just the same groups might be seen in club sascitienesauisal 
of members with sawdust down the backs of their necks, and 
them. If the Vizier of the Sultan 
Mahmoud, who was gifted with the power of understanding 


animal speech, had passed by these dogs, he would have heard 


grievances pervading 


the more outspoken saying very severe things indeed. It is 
pasos ‘ont the eran against peel new state of pings 


{. 


Y will never forget the noises of saws OF 5 hammers cael in the 


days of midsummer. 


When the Piccadilly dogs went out for a sociable growl 
rrumblers and maleontents are 
supposed to meet, but usually do not,—viz., that of suffering 
for their sins. They hardly knew the way back to their own 
front doors, so entirely changed were they in look, smell, and 
size by decorations. These were dogs of standing and 
position, which had kept aloof from the world till the 
nuisance grew so intolerable that they had to find some one 
to talk it over with. They stood opposite their own houses, 
which they scarcely recognised, and barked, half in perplexity, 
half in genuine disgust. At least two dogs are said to hava 
gone by mistake into houses where they had never had : 
introduction. 

It must not be supposed that the London dog does not like 
a little excitement or appreciate the pleasures of making a 
social success. He loves an evening party if he is allowed to 
attend, and is great at weddings. But he is a conservative, 
and an admirer of the status quo, and as he cannot know or 
be told that national rejoicings pass away like other things. 
he imagines when they have been in preparation for a 


| week that his particular world is going to continue in this 


! disorder till he eats his last biscuit, 


Still, the dogs felt the sligit put upon them by the events of | 


last week. They would not be canine it they did not. They have 
won elections over the muzzling order. They have, by political 
agitation, had their licenses reduced to two and sixpence in 


Ireland, thus gaining a measure of freedom which puts them | 


in a very superior position, and showing that they have 
somehow “stood in” with up-to-date political methods in a 
way which common Englishmen have yet to learn. et their 
very best friend advised that for those days they should be 
shut up, set at naught, and, to use an Americanism, be “ left ” 
wholly, though, let us hope, not unfed. 

Of course there are dogs and dogs in London. There are 
some which only live in mews, whence they are “had out” 
occasionally, ‘They are rather horsey in their tastes, and 
consort more with grooms and coachmen than with their 
masters, and naturally rather enjoy, in their limited way, the 
extra fuss and bustle attending national events. But their 
views do not affect the upper dog circles. They are like 
the crowd in the London streets on the Sunday before the 
event which cruel fate prevented from fulfilment,—mere sight- 
seers. Half the carts seen in London that day take washing 


outin the week. On the Sunday they held families, sometimes ! on the cab-rank leavings. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| out to look out at each carriage going 


a thing too dreadful 
to contemplate. There is a collie, a pillar of the home 
evidently, which lives almost next door to Lord Salisbury, 
which was almost worn out with sympathy for his Lordship 
under the pressure of so many callers. It began by trotting 
in; but when they came 
in coveys and droves the dog retired toits own doorstep (where 
the door is generally open) and stood for hours, with its tongue 
out, panting in mere sympathy, and wondering evidently 
whether the Prime Minister would live through it all. 

As for the other London household animals—the sparrows, 
pigeons, and cats—they were simply bewildered, though the 
horses quite enjoyed the fun and excitement, being born and 
trained for show. The sparrows thought that it was the 
annual spring-cleaning beginning again, or else the usual 
autumn raid against the nests they have made in the gutters 
(a raid set down a& necessary in all the note-books of 
veal old stagers in London housekeeping), and cleared 
off to the parks in a body, with all of their families 
which could fly. The tame pigeons are equal to ordinary 
times, but here found these too much for them. The 
greater part of their living is gained by picking up the 
corn which falls from the nosebags of horses on cab-ranks, 
These are usually in main thoroughfares. In St. James's 


as 


Street, for instance, there is always a little flock which lives 
For neariy a fort 


night toe traffic 
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was so thick that they could not safely feed. Early in the 
week before last they tried to consume a train of oats 
which lay across the road, but with all their nimbleness 
and judgment as to the width of carts, cabs, and carriages, 
one lost his tail feathers and the others gave it up as a bad 
job. The cats made the best of things by simply disappearing 
into back rooms or on to the leads, yet even their cold 
presence of mind was at fault when the decorations and stands 
were up. One jumped into the coffee-room of a club by 
mistake, and after sitting aghast at its own intrusion, and 
staring at all the members, uttered a mew of mingled 
apology and horror, and jumped straight out and down 
into the area. 

Only the horses, especially the Guards’ horses, were neither 
discomposed nor averse to the proceedings. More admiration 
was lavished on the two chargers standing at the Horse 
Guards, in the particular turn of duty of each, than falls to an 
average horse in a lifetime. Down to the ‘bus horses, they 
ull knew that the crowd and decorations etokened a great 
occasion, and those which were not too tired looked as if they 
thoroughly enjoyed the situation. Noise, musie, colour, and 
crowds always give animation to lorses, which have a natural 
turn for pageantry. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
ieee ae 

THE LATE LORD ACTON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—You say truly in the Spectator of June 28th that “the 
death of Lord Acton has removed from the sphere of human 
mental activity a man of prodigious learning and of abnormal 
gifts.’ He stood alone amongst his English contemporaries, in 
a class by himself. He may have had his equals in learning 
within the four seas. Lord Houghton used to put Thirlwall 
nbove him; but that was a long time ago, before the younger 
man had even reached middle life. I have heard Gladstone, 
who knew them both well, compare Macaulay with him as a 
man of encyclopaedic knowledge, much to Acton’s advantage ; 
but, after all, his learning was only a part of him. To make 
Acton you had to add, infer alia, his lightness of touch in 
conversation, his half-cynical playfulness, his power of making 
himself at home in all circles from the Court to the college, 
his curiously interesting range of European relations, and a 
certain glamour which many must have felt, but which none, 
1 imagine, could define. 

His immediate ancestor was a cadet of an ancient Shrop- 
shire family, who went abroad as travelling doctor with 
Gibbon’s father when he made the grand tour. Young 
Acton married at Besangon, and at that place there was 
born to him a son, who entered the Tuscan Naval Service, 
end was then employed in reorganising, or rather creating, the 
Neapolitan Marine. Thence he rose to be Prime Minister, and 
died at Palermo in 1811. In 1791, through the death of a 
cousin, he succeeded to the property hitherto held by the 
elder branch, became Sir John Acton, and married in 1800 
by Papal dispensation his niece, Mary Anne Acton, daughter 
of his younger brother, who was also in the Neapolitan 
service. Their son was Sir Richard Acton, who died at 
an early age very suddenly. Readers of the “ Récit 
d'une Seur” will remember the circumstances, which pro- 
duced a great impression on the La Ferronays, so long and 
so closely connected with whatever was best—and there was 
not at all too much of it—in the society of Naples. His widow, 
uw. daughter of the great German house of Dalberg, had the 
entire charge of her son’s education. She sent him, while still 
very young, to St. Nicholas du Chardonnet, that wonderiul 
school which is described in some of the most interesting 
portions of Renan’s “Souvenirs.” Acton remained there only 
eight months, learnt French, but was far too young to profit 
much by the peculiar merits of the place, or to suffer from its 
shortcomings. From Paris he went to Oscott, where he 
remained some years while Wiseman was its head. He 
happened to be there when O'Connell died, and Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward tells in his Life of Cardinal Wiseman, on <Acton’s 


authority, a story of a worthy Italian who, having been 
brought from Monte Cassino to improve things in the library, 
was so much interrupted in his work by the honours paid to, 
and masses said for, “the Liberator,’ that he asked “why 





TT 
they could not leave istum vanum hominem a little longer in 
Purgatory.” From Oscott Acton was transferred to the 
charge of a Scotch tutor famous for his knowledge of Greek 
but Ido not think he profited much, for he told me that at 
sixteen he did not think he knew more than five hundred 
words of that language. A great change, however, was soon 
to come to him. He was sent to Munich, and put under tha 
care of Dr. Dollinger, already famous, and on his way ty 
become illustrious. Here he was attacked by a sudden 
passion for reading, more like « physical craving thay 
anything else, which resulted in his beginning the serions 
studies of his life by reading the “Biographie Universgelle” 
through in a few weeks, and. he continued to read in the 
same way as long as life and health continued. I reeg). 
lect his saying many years later that his usual rate of 
book-consumption, when he was in the country, was a German 
octavo per diem, and he had one of those faultless memories 
on which everything imprinted itself at once and remained for 
ever; not but that he aided it by a system of note-taking and 
note-preserving such as I have never elsewhere met with, 

It was in Paris in the January of 1860, about ten years, that js, 
after the commencement of the reading I have been speaking of, 
that I first heard his name. Montalembert mentioned him ty 
me, asking a number of questions about him which excited my 
curiosity in the highest degree. Shortly afterwards Treturned 
to London for my Parliamentary duties, and was soon intro. 
duced to him, I think our first conversation took place in the 
“ Aye” lobby of the House of Commons, and in the course of 
it he mentioned that he had already collected thirty thousand 
volumes, a remarkable feat for a man of six-and-twenty, 
From that time forward we met oftenest, perhaps, at the break. 
fasts which took place in my house, in those days on which 
Arthur Russell, who had brought us together, also constantly 
came, for they were both devoted adherents of that admirable 
way of meeting, which has almost disappeared in the 
present generation. Long afterwards I privately priited, 
at Acton’s suggestion, a record of the names of those 
who attended these functions, and distributed them 
to those who still survived in the early “nineties.” He 
delighted in small parties where general conversation was 
possible, and was one of the founders of the Breakfast Club, 
which, growing out of the breakfasts I have mentioned and 
those of Sir James Lacaita, still lives in great prosperity, | 
found its history, by the way, mixed up by a newspaper, 
generally well informed, in the grotesquest manner with that 
of the institution known as “The Club,” which is a hundred 
and two years older, and of which Acton was also a member, 
as he was of Grillion’s, the Literary Society, and, for a short 
time, of the Dilettanti. 

Acton never took an active part, or, I may say, any 
part at all,in the House of Commons, though I remember 
his once asking a question. When I talked to him about 
this (I suppose it was in 1863), he replied that he agreed 
with nobody, and nobody agreed with him. He first sat for 
Carlow, and used to complain sadly of a bloodhound he 
possessed which had a passion for biting Irishmen. Later 
he came in for Bridgnorth, very near his own home of Alden- 
ham, where he lived a good deal at this time, and went on 
collecting his library. He acknowledged to about eighty 
thousand volumes, but I have heard it put by one who had 
ample opportunities for judging at a much higher figure. 
The room in which it was kept had none of the charms ot 
a library. It was rather a gigantic book-store, in which its 
owner could always find what he wanted, but which would 
never have suggested to the ordinary man the idea of studious 
leisure. It had cost very large sums, but it was a mere 
collection of good and useful books, which are of scant value 
in an age which only estimates at high prices books of 
curiosity. The esthetic element was not strong in Actcn, 
and at one time he had most of his books bound by contract 
at eighteenpence a volume. The House of Commons, society 
abroad and at home, and the piling up of his gigantic erudi- 
tion occupied most of his time until 1865, when he married 
Countess Marie Arco; but it was to that period that belonged 
his ownership and editorship of the Home and Foreign Review, 
a most remarkable periodical, of which four thick volumes 
appeared, but the publication of which he thought it wise to 
suspend on account of the umbrage which its support of 
Liberal Catholicism gave to the highest authorities at Rome. 
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_—— 
it was a good deal later that he became connected with two 


other periodicals,—with the North British Review, which started 
as an organ of the Free Kirk in Scotland, and must have been 
surprised to find itself, after varions changes and chances, in 
Roman Catholic hands; and with the Chronicle, a weekly 
newspaper very unlike anything else which has appeared either 
before or since. 

Acton’s mother married for the second time Lord Granville, 
who was for so long a member of Liberal Administrations. In- 
finitely less merit than he possessed would accordingly have 
made it the most natural thing in the world that, after being 
unseated for Bridgnorth, he should have been raised to the 
Peerage, and this was done in 1869; but the same reasons 
which prevented his distinguishing himself in the House of 
Commons stood no less in his way in the Upper Chamber. 
During the Council of 1870 he exerted all his abilities and 
brought into play all the connections he possessed in the 
Roman Catholic world to prevent the majority committing the 
Chureh to conclusions which can hardly be to its advantage 
in the coming years. ‘The best menand women then collected 
in Rome were with him, but it was all in vain, and they were 
crushed by the far stronger forces with which they hal to 
contend. In the striking words of Lord de Tabley— 

“To far Canadian meres of ice-bound silence, 
\ To cities lost in continents of sand, 
To shoaling belts around Pacific islands, 
The Pontiff raised his hand. 
Then with one mind they came, the Bishop leaders, 
The outpost captains of the Church at tight, 


From uplands clothed with Lebanonian cedars, 
From realms of Arctic night :— 


Lo! we are ready at thy summons, father ; 
Loose and we loosen, bind and we will bind; 
The conclave princes at thy blast shall gather 
As red leaves after wind.” 

The immense majority of those who had sympathised with 
Acton in 1870 submitted as completely as is usually the case 
when a great question is settled in our own Parliament, and 
Acton “satisfied his Bishop.” I think that is the proper 
phrase; but I never even approached the subject with him, 
und I do not know what his precise attitude was. Years 
before, when the Home and Foreign Review had given 
much offence to the authorities of his Communion, he said 
to me, “I am not conscious that I ever in my life had the 
slightest shadow of doubt about any dogma of the Catholic 
Church.” That statement, coming as it did from a man 
who had read everything worth reading in the remotest 
way bearing upon the controversies between his own and 
other forms of faith, who was a profound theologian as 
well as a profound historian and philosopher, was the most 
remarkable ever made to me by a human being. Of its 
absolute sincerity, however, I am as certain as I could be of 
anything. His mind worked in a way totally incomprehensible 
to me, and I was content to enjoy and profit by what I under- 
stood rather than to plunge into labyrinths to which I had no 
clue. Ionce asked him, “If you wanted to convert or 
me to the Catholic faith,” naming a very intimate friend of 
hoth of us, whose opinions were in essentials the same as 
mine, “what would you do?” “I would give you,” he replied, 
“some books and leave you to yourselves.” ‘“ What would 
the first be?” Isaid. “ Rothe’s‘ Ethik, ” he replied. Richard 
Rothe, I need not say to those who take an interest.in such 
matters, was not a Roman Catholic but a Protestant divine. 

I have often heard it said that Acton made very little use in 
writing of his vast acquisitions. I think this is an overstatement, 
and am persuaded that if any one would collect all the articles 
he wrote, beginning, say, with the criticism of Buckle in the 
Rambler, he would find that he had under his hand enough to 
make a good many volumes. As a writer Acton had one 
grave fault. Whenever he wished to do his very best and 
to appeal to a comparatively small and competent audience 
he almost always became obscure. If he “remembered that 
his hearers were dust,” as I recollect he did in a lecture about 
the Mexican tragedy of 1867 delivered at Bridgnorth, he 
was as clear as could be wished. I fancy he must have 
been so in his ordinary lectures at Cambridge, but I never 
heard any of them. Surely they will be published. During 
the latter part of his life he lived a great deal abroad, very much 
at Cannes, very much at Tegernsee in Bavaria, managing 
to make use of his great library at Aldenham, although 
80 far away, by the kind help of a Roman Catholic and an 








Anglican priest who were his neighbours in Shropshire. Mr. 
Gladstone made him a Lord-in- Waiting, which sounds an odd 
post for such a man, but in which he was supremely happy, 
with the Royal Library at Windsor to spend long hours in 
and a great deal of pleasant society. No one understood 
better how to hive up the honey of good talk wherever he 
met with it. The late Queen, it has always heen said, 
appreciated him very highly. 

He went with Gladstone when the shipwreck of the Liberal 
party took place chiefly, I think, from the fear he had of the 
violent hatred excited against tLis country by the Irish 
immigrants in America, « quite insufficient reason; but it was 
not as a politician that he either was or deserved to be an 
object of admiration. It was as a delightful companion, as a 
man of noble character, a sympathetic friend as well as a very 
prodigy of learning, borne as easily and with as little ostenta- 
tion as a child might carry a feather, that I and othersI could 
name were quite devoted to him. If I had the power I would 
place upon his monument the words which he wrote as a pre- 
face to a list of ninety-eight books he drew up, and about 
which he still hoped to reada paper at Cambridge when he 
wrote to me on the subject last autuinn:—“ This list is sub- 
mitted with « view to assisting an English youth, whose 
education is finished, who knows common things, and is not 
training for a profession; to perfect his mind and open 
windows in every direction; to raise him to the level of his 
age, so that he may know the (twenty or thirty) forces that 
have made our world what it is, and still reign over it; to 
guard him against surprises and against the constant sources 
of errors within; to supply him both with the strongest 
stimulants and the surest guides; to give force and fulness 
and clearness and sincerity and independence and elevation 
and generosity and serenity to his mind, that he may know 
the method and ‘av of the process by which error is con- 
quered and truth is won, discerning knowledge from probability 
and prejudice from belief; that he may learn to master what 
he rejects as fully as what he adopts; that he may understand 
the origin as well as the strength and vitality of systems and 
the better motive of men who are wrong; to steel him against 
the charm of literary beauty and talent, so that each book 
thoroughly taken in shall be the beginning of a new life, and 
shall make a new man of him,”—TI am, Sir, &c., 

M. E. Grant Dorr. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“ENGLAND” INSTEAD OF “ BRITAIN.” 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor,.”] 
Sir,—I have always understood that the Spectator prides 
itself not only on the purity of the English but on the 
accuracy of the expressions employed in its columns. My 
surprise, therefore, was great when I found last Saturday at 
the beginning of its most prominent paragraph the following 
sentence :—“ When our last issue was published it seemed 
humanly certain that this week we should chronicle the most 
gorgeous pageant of modern times, and record how yet once 
more in English history the successor of Augustine had 
presented to the people of England, and the people of England, 
as represented by the notables assembled in the Abbey, had 
acclaimed, ‘ the undoubted King of this realm.’” Surely if a 
calamity had not rendered it impossible, the presentation 
would have been made to a wider circle than the “people of 
England,” and it is surely a terribly narrow view to take of 
the subject that the notables assembled represent only 
the “people of England.” I think without exception the note 
struck by every other paper has been the Imperial and world- 
wide character of the gathering so lamentably prevented from 
taking place, and my regard for the Spectator has received a 
painful shock. We who come from the northern part of the 
island regard with a sort of contemptuous amusement the 
ordinary colloquial use of the term “ England” to connote Great 
Britain, or the United Kingdom, or the “ Realm,” as the case 
may be; but recognising the difficulty of finding a suitable 
word for colloquial use, we mostly let it pass insilence. Asan 
individual I at any rate know thatits use arises much more from 
thoughtlessness than the arrogance to which many of my 
Scottish fellow-countrymen attribute it. Not long ago a dis- 








tinguished dignitary of the Church of England, erpatiating to 
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u Scotsman, an intimate friend of my own, on the excellence 
of his holiday, concluded by saying that he had spent the 
last ten days of it in Edinburgh, “which I always <a 
the most beautiful city in England.” This certainly is an 
instance of thoughtlessness rather than anything else, for the 
good man intended to be not only civil but laudatory. I do 
not wish to carry the matter too far, or to be in any sense 
unreasonable, but surely on consideration you will acknowledge 


that the phrase I have quoted is on such an occasion and in 
such a place so incorrect and so unfair as to come under the 
description of blunders which are worse than crimes.—I am, 


Sir, &e., BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 
47 Cadogan Square, SW. 


[Lord Balfour of Burleigh is, of course, perfectly right. 
We can only express our regret at our use of “ England” for 
“Britain.” The word “Britain” is, unfortunately, neither so 
euphonious nor so attractive by association as “England,” and 
so one is apt to fall into using it when it is not the right word. 
We wish “the English” conid be held to mean “ the English- 
speaking race,” and so be used for “the British,” though that, 
rain, is ambiguous. ‘The people of the British Empire” is, 
of course, the correct description, but it must he admitted to | 
It is surely not necessary to say that | 





be somewhat eumbror 


there was no particularist intention behind our words.—Ep. | 


Ymnntntay 
ppeclacor. 
i j 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE ROUMANIAN JEWS. 


) 


i 
{fo THr Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR. | 
Srr,—Mr. Montefiore’s appeal (Spectator, ioe 28th) ought to 
receive the energetic — of every Englishman, The | 
persecution of the Jews by the Roumanian Government is a 
breach of faith with the Powers that signed the Treaty at 
Berlin.* On this breach of faith is founded a policy which, | 
as Mr. Montefiore points out, produces practical results in- 
jurious to every European country. What is far worse, this 
policy of intolerance does revolting injustice toa large body 
of Gefenceless people, and violates all the prince iples of civil and 
religious freedom which are supposed to prevail in civilised com- 
munities. But the greatest evil of all is that the ill-treatment | 
ot the Jews in Roumania, as elsewhere, perpetuates theological | 
and racial hatreds which some thirty or forty years ago we all 
hoped had died away under the influence of enlightenment 
and humanity. ‘The Dreyfus case has proved that such hopes 
were unfounded: it was the outward sign of a widespread - 
moral disease, and warns us that every country is threatened 
with a fresh outbreak of the spirit of cruelty and persecution. 
The only way to avert this calamity is to resist strenuously 
every new manifestation of intolerance.—I am, Sir, &e., 


A. V. Dicry. 





LEO XIII. ie PROTESTANT PROPAGANDA. 
THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—Father cars letter, originally addressed to ihe | 
Spectator, appeared in the Vablet of 14th inst. I sent a letter 
to the editor of the Jast-nemed publication pointing out the fact 
that the present “ enlightened” Pope, Leo XIIT., was elected on ! 


Po THE Eprron ¢ 





February 20th, 187 8, and th: it in March, 1879, he wrote a letter 
to the Cardinal Vier toine in which he asserted—I quote the 
i'imes—“ that he understands the liberty and dignity of the | j 
Roman Pontiff to signify removing from Rome the means of 
and propa: whatever in the opinion of the 
h is heretical; and that if he possessed the 
liberty he claims he would employ it to close all Protestant | 
schools and places of worship at Rome.” Was “soup” ladled | 
out in Rome in 1879? Or was the Pope's reason for protest | 
due to some other cause ? - communication was relegated | 
to the waste-paper basket. Pius IX. was equally unfavour- | 
ably disposed towards ion In his “ Speeches,” 
French edition, Vol. I., p. 135, the Pope says that it is praise- 
worthy to help them, but that it is wrong to be present at the 
funeral of a Protestant. 
deputation in June, 187}, that it was “certainly better to be | 
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practising 
Roman Chure 
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voverned by a Catholic King, though not an ideal ruler, veniatur, nullus haereticorum vel basilicam 





than by E but since the Lord 
has permitted it for you, resign yourselves to your 
fate and await the day of His mercy. 


mperors of another religion 


| protestantia, signs protesting, why not men a! 


————sc 
sermon, “plunged into an apology for the Inquisition.” No 
“souperism” with him! The attitude of the Church of 
Rome towards dissentients is summed up in a few terse 
sentences from Monsignor Croke-Robinson. ‘ How,” he asks. 
“eould the Catholic State allow this so-called Liberty of 
Conscience? As well might you ask a person to allow poison 
to be introduced in his body. Do you say, What a cruel ang 
bigoted thing for the Catholic Church and State to put down 

? We only ask you to allow the Catholie State the 


heresy ? 
| right no man will deny himself or his neighbour, to reject 


poizonfrom his system.”-—-( Liberty of —— lence,” p, 22 
The pamphlet is published by the 
which Cardinal Vaughan is president.) The facts of his Ae 
e before us.—I am, Sir, Kc., A. L& LIEvRe, 
Secretary Protestant Press Agency, 


132 Wanstead Pari: Road, Ilford. 


Catholic Truth Soc iety, 


[ We have not verified our correspondent’s quotations, but if 
they can be shown to be inaceurate they will no doubt he 
corrected.—-Ep. Spectator. | 








THE TERMS “CATHOLIC” AND “ROMAN 
CATHOLIC.” 
{To tar Epitor or THE “SpecrarTor.” | 
Sin,—The enclosed extract from the Quarlerly Review of 
June, 1839, may relieve the minds of some o7 your readers as 
to the term “ Protesiant.”—I am, Sir, &e., BS deal 
“A higher Churchman than the great Archbishop Laud can 
hardly be named, and yet he was not ashained to defend the name 
Protestant, or to protest against the Popish calumny which 
represents Protestantism as a bare negation. ‘The Protestants,’ 
says he to Fisher, ‘did not get that name by protesting agains 
the Church of Rome, but by protesting (and that when nothing 
else would serve) against her errors and superstitions. Do you bu 
remove thei from the Church of Rome, and our protestation is 
ended, and the separation too. Nor is protestation itself such a1 
unheard-of thing in the very heart of religion. J'ov the sacrament: 
both in the Old and the New Testament are called by your own 
school, visible signs protesting the yaith. Now it ihe sacraments be 
» and without all 
offence, be called Protestants, since by recciving the true sacra- 
ments aud by refusing them which are corrupted, they do but 
| protest the sincerity of their faith against Sssdos ‘trinal cc orrupt ion 
which hath invaded the great sacrament of the Eucharist and 
other parts of religion? Especially since they are nen which 











| must protest their faith by these visible signs and sacraments.” 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."”] 
Sir,—Catholics object to be called “Roman Catholics,” firstly, 
because that name was invented and first used in opprobrium; 
secondly, because it connotes what is untrue; and thirdly, 
because it is an infringement of their own peculiar trade- 
mark. he first is a notorious historical fact. he second 
arises from the use of “ Roman” as distinctive, instead of as 
additive. The Church is both “Catholic” and “Roman,” the 
former in extension, the latter in concentration. But it is not 


| . . . . 1 . . 
; * Roman Catholic,” as implying the existence of more than 


4 


! one Catholic Church,—an absurdity. As to the amusing 
1 


claim of the Anglican to shave Churchdom with us and the 


| Greeks, one need hardly say that u threefold partnership can 


hardly exist when two out of the three r ava »it. The third 
is simply a breach of good manner 
doubt, nor even misdemeanour, to ke another man’s name 
or title and use it as one’s own. The Staie does not p 
such pilfering, though society usually does. The claim 
by “An Irish Bishop” in the Spectator of June 28th 
| ludicrously irrelevant. The question is not one of theology, 
‘hes of common courtesy. We claim the name “C atholic 

because we have a prescriptive right to it by the excl 
use of nineteen centuries. During that time many 
aspired to it, none have acquired it. Tifteen hundred yes 
St. Augustine wrote: “Tenet postremo € ‘atholicae: nomen, quod 
non sine causa inter tam multas haeveses sic ista Heclesia sol 


]t is not felony, no 

















Pio Nono told an Alsatian Catholic | obtinuit, ut cum omnes haeretici se Catholicos dici velint, 


quaerenti tamen peregrino alicni, ubi ad Catholicam con- 
suam vel domun 
audeat ostendere.’—(“ Contra Epistolam Manichaei,’ Lib. !., 


| cap. 4.) What would be thought of the wits of a man who 
"Tis the old spirit. | claimed to be a member of the “Reform” Club or of 


Tj ? Se : | ° am ‘ } ; Bs . ° 4 
Two years ago a french Dominican priest in London 1, im aj}the “Liberal” party on the ground that his principles 


the Lastern 








‘i the 
| upon ages “the Catholic Church” Las been known «3 9 


truly liberal and reformatory ones? For ages 
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nen 
pody of men owning the Pope of Rome as their spiritual head. 
Ig they were the most consummate set of scoundrels aliv 
they would still be entitled by all the usages of society to 
the exclusive use of the name, and in the sense in which the 
ame has always been understood. I myself am a Tory, and 
consequently I well know that the principles held by the 
members of the Reform Club are wholly destructive to society 
instead of being liberal or reformatory thereof. But I have 
never put forward my claim on that score to membership of 
the Liberal party or of the Reform Club. When I do so I 
shall get “An Irish Bishop” to put my case before the Com- 
mittee. —I am, Sir, &e., W. D. GAINSFORD. 

Skendleby Hall, Spilsby. 

|Our correspondent’s letter is not merely rude and illogical, 
hut it is not even consistent with the view of his own Church 
gsexpounded by its chiefs. Last September Cardinal Vaughan, 
at a meeting of the Catholic Truth Society, declared that 
Roman Catholics might call themselves Catholies or Roman 
Catholics just as they pleased. It is true that he also denied 
that any other Church had the right to be called “ Catholic,” 
and with a bitterness which had by no means a pleasant 
gound in the mouth of a minister of religion, in effect recom- 
mended his hearers to call themselves “ Catholics” without 
the prefix whenever it seemed necessary to challenge the 
right of any other Christian Church to the name. Yet he 
said also: “I would now say to you all, Use the term ‘Roman 
Catholic.” Claim it, defend it, be proud of it,—but in the 
true and Catholic sense.” Again, he ended this part of his 
speech with the words, “It [the term ‘Roman Catholic’] is 
logically correct and absolutely exclusive.” Commenting 
on Cardinal Vauglan’s speech we said :— “Cardinal 
Vaughan says that his co-religionists may call them- 
selves Catholics or Roman Catholics just as they please, 
for both mean the same thing,—the only necessary condition 
is apparently the intention to exclude all other Christians 
word ‘Catholic. We are glad that Cardinal 
Vaughan is content with the word ‘Roman Catholic,’ for we 
can assure him that except by the ignorant or the careless, or 
us an abbreviation, the word ‘ Catholic’ cannot be accorded 
to his co-religionists in the exclusive sense they intend and 
desire. ‘Roman Catholics’ is the proper description, and we 
are glad to think that we have an authoritative decision that 
itean be applied without offence,—which is what ail right- 
feeling Protestants will desire most ardently to avoid in the 
case of members of the Roman Communion.” To that view 
we adhere, and we feel certain that the better opinion of 
English Roman Catholics would, if it could be expressed 
without coming into conflict with high ecclesiastical authority, 
condemn the bitterness and vehemence of tone shown in 
Cardinal Vaughan’s speech. We desire to treat Roman 
Catholics not merely with the utmost courtesy, but to meet 
them as fellow-Christians in a Christian spirit, and we desire 
that all Anglicans should do the same. We cannot, however, 
say that our path is made easier by letters like that of Mr. 
Gainsford—Ep. Spectator. | 


from the 


[To tHe Epitor oF Tur “Sprctator.”| 
Sir,—“The word ‘ Catholic’ embraces all that is essentially 
good and true either in religion or in morals. ‘l'o limit 
‘grace’ which ‘came by Christ’ to the external Churci is 
surely to be guilty of the rankest heresy, and some may be 
known here as heretics who are truly entitled to rank in the 
real Catholic Church above some of its most orthodox pro- 
fessing members.” So wrote a distinguished Roman Catholic 
thinker, What the trouble is all alout is the difference between 
the academic and the popular uses or misuses of the words 
“Catholic” and “ Protestant.” We members of the Anglican 
Communiom are Catholics because we believe in the Universal 
Church, which, as our Holy Communion office says, is “the 
blessed company of all faithful people.” We are also Pro- 
testants on the positive side in that we are “ witnesses before” 
(pro, before, and testarz, to be a witness) the world on behalf 
of “the Faith once for all delivered to the Saints,” and on the 
hegative side because we protest, as the Nineteenth Article of 
our holy religion says, against the errors of certain foreign 
and innovating Churches.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST®. 
Giggleswick Vicarage, Yorkshire. 


(if Mr. Gainsford would approach the subject in the 


admirable spirit of his co-religionist quoted above, and 
endorsed in so wide and truly catholic aspirit by Mr. Brockle- 
hurst, he would, we venture to think, be neither a worse 
Roman Catholic nor a worse Christian.—Ep. Spectator. } 





IS A COLONIAL NAVY DESIRABLE? 
[To 
Sir,—The admirable letter from Mr. Napier in the Spectator 
of June 28th endorses with great f< 


THE EDITOR OF Tite “ SPECrATOR.”) 
vce the view which on a 
former occasion you were good enough to allow me to express 
in your columns,—viz., that the formation of separate Colonial 
squadrons would presage the downfall of the British Empire 
ar, The letters on this subject which then appeared were 
evoked by a communication to you from Mr. Fitchett, a man 
whose name commands deserved respect, yet who was clearly 
ignorant of those elementary principles of naval strategy 
which govern the defence of the British people. For Mr. 
Fitchett not only advocated the construction of a separate 
fleet for Australia, but also urged the adoption of the coast- 
s the prevalent type. Now, as the ordinary 
battleship differs from the cruiser in the allocation of a 
greater proportion of carrying capacity to guns and armour 
and a less amount to coal and machinery, so does the coast- 
defence vessel differ in like manner from the ordinary battle- 
ship. It is by its design intended to be a powerful fighting 
machine in its home waters, and it is by that design precluded 
from sharing with battleships of greater steaming capacity 
and lighter proportionate armaments in that distant work of 
watching an enemy’s ports which must he in the future, as in 
the glorious past, the essence of British naval war. There- 
fore if the proposed Australian Squadron is to aid in the 
defence of the Empire in the Atlantic or the Mediterranean, 
as you suggest, it must not include coast-defence battleships, 
because every ship of that kind would be so much force with- 
drawn from that defence. But if the squadron is to 
consist of ocean-going battleships and cruisers, why should 
they be deprived of the incalculable advantage of con- 
peace in company the comrade 
fleets with which they are to co-operate in war? The 
vital need of the concomitant exercise of tle component 
parts of a fleet has become at last so plain that last year our 
so-called Channel Squadron was sent to join and to maneuvre 
vith its Mediterranean complement, and this year, happily, 
the same wise precaution is to be observed. The necessity of 
such joint practice to the attainment of efficiency is well 
known, for ships’ crews, however well disciplined, yet require 
much training when they pass under the command of a 
and have to work in unison with another 





aoe 
defence vessel a 


stant training in with 


new Admiral, 


fleet. Hence, if the hypothetical Australian men-of-war 
are to be efficient, they must always in peace share 
the labours of the British Navy throughout the seas 
of the world. But this argument carries farther still, 


for if full efficiency be the object, and homogeneous training 
be the means to attain it, is it not evident that the goal 
will be reached more nearly in proportion as the officers and 
crews of the entire Fleet form a true unit? Every diversity 
is a bar to victory and a waste of strength. As the sea is one, 
so let the Navy be one, yet recruited from every shore which 
men of British blood inhabit. So shall that sea-power whence 
our Empire and our freedom came not only continue to he 
the strong shield of our defence, but become also a living 
bond of union, linking ever more closely the groups of our 
widespread race.—I am, Sir, &c., H. F. Wyatt. 





THE KING. 

{TO THR EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
y wy a few words of comment on 
the close of your article in the Spectator of June 28th headed 
You say :—‘* For the future we think as well as 


Sin.—Will you allow me to s: 


“The King” ? 


| hope that the King will he judged by comparison with Kings 


as they have been and are, rather than by comparison with 
the ideal which each man sets up in his own mind of Kings as 
they ought to be.’ I venture to think that if we follow your 
advice we throw away a splendid opportunity, and neglect a 
By hoping and praying for others we lift them 
We have heard 
what were our King’s words in a moment that would have 
called forth less noble ones, J fear, from many of us. 





solemn duty. 
toward the height of our hopes and prayers. 


t 
if he 
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i arratit, 
knows that we look for his coming: back to the life regiven | Dr. Johnson not only never said anything of the kind, but 
full of pure resolves to renounce everything that may still | was very civil in his references to angling, and a great admires 
withhold him from heing the ideal King, and to be in all | of Walton; in fact, he at one time contemplated writing hig 
things a servant of the Highest, | think he will say—not in| Life. T have seen x copy of Moses Browne's edition of “Tha 


spoken word but in secret vow—1 will not disappoint my | Compleat Angler” (which was undertaken at Johnson'y 
people.” Shall we dislonour him by a less worthy expecta- | suggestion), evidently a presentation copy from the Doctor tg 
tion ?—I am, Sir, &2., AURELIUS FRANCIS. | a Colonel Astle, with an autograph testimonial from Johnsoy 

a eee as to its being “a mighty pretty hook.” Your reviewer 


oT PETER. | (Jane 28th) in noticing Mr. Dewar's very attractive “ Wip. 


chester’ Walton recently published says that he does not know 

why fealled my edition, published in 1888, “ the hundredth 
We ’ . ee i Cee SS - Wf es 

you say that Paul accused Peter, “as ¢t seems to as valhe? | sane paste : ! took the list of editions giveu by Mr. Westwood 

r ‘ iin his “Chronicle of the Compleat Angler,” and allowing for 

, . > . . 7 », 6 5 = 

one or two doubtful issues, found mine might fairly be called 


{To TEE ki THE © SPECTATOR.” ] 


Cipn.—In your issue of May 16th in the article on “Si. Peltor” 


hastily, of ‘ dissimu 


ition.” Will you permit me to state what 
Luther says on this incident in his * Commentary on the | 














Mpistle t the Galatians,” for it is of the greatest: import: | the hundredth.—I ami, Sir, A&C, 

unee in regard to all Christianity ? The great reformer, then, | 160 Denmark Hill, SB. R. B. M ARSTON, 
says on chap. ii, verse 12:—“ Here then ye see Peter's offence, | scam 

us Paul plainly setteth it forth. Paul aceuseth him not of | COUNTRY HOUSE LUXURIES. 

malice or ignorance, but of dissimulation and infirmity, in [To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

that he abstained from meats forbidden in the law, fearing | Srr—As one of the young men of the present day, perhaps 
lest the Jews which came from James should he offended | you will allow me to say x word on the subject of “4 


thereby, und have more respect to he Jews than to the } Hostess’s’’ letter in the Spectator ot June 8th. A3 
Centiles.’ That Peter knew better we have his own declara- | regards Eau de Lubin, I think that nine-tenths of the 
tion in Acts x. 28, as he says “that God hath shewed me that | despised young men would be unable to claim even a nodding 
1 should not call any man common or unclean.” Again, on | acquaintance with it; while as to her assertion that 
verse 13 Luther says :—‘ Here you may plainly see that Pan] | guests require w hisky-and-milk or liqueurs in the morning 
chargeth Peter with dissimulation. If Peter dissembled, then | before getting up, I can only say that the quantity of liquor 
did he certacnly know what was the truth and what was not. | given them over night must be considerably above the 
fe that dissembleth, sinneth not of ignorance, but decedceth | Quality to make the debased, enervated, and luxurious young 
by a colour which he knoweth himself to he false.” Now by this | man so" chippy " in the morning.—I am, Sir, &c., 
fuult of Peter's we know that not only others, but even Barnabas | A GUEsz?, 
dissembled, and “ did not stand fast in the liberty wherewith | 
Christ has made us free,” and “went not the right way | 
to the truth of the Gospel,” that is, as Luther adds on verse 14, | 
“they had the Cospel, but they walked not uprightly accord- 
they Dac he (,ospel, but they waiked not upright aceon . ° ° : 
: rey ee e iy aa png ie “ie , | that numerous officers in the recent campaign were supplied 
ug to the Gospel. For albeit they preached the Gospel, yet, ; ; + 7 : a 4 
ip RE SOR eF 2 see : ~ "| with luxuries, such as Eau de Lubin and Ean de Cologne 
through their dissimulation (which cannot stand with the fruth | whist nt to tk by thei lati in Eng! d? | 
: 3 ae | which were sent to them by their relations in England ? 
ot the Gospel), they established the law; but the establishing of | y ‘ : “A meat 4 
2 eee as : .p | personally was requested by one cavalry officer to send him 
the law is the abolishing of the Gospel, as Paul says, ‘if | *_ 7 a - A ‘ ! 
: ; ge - 7.” . ,,, | Several dozen bottles, and I am personally acquainted with 
righteousness come by the law, then Christ died in vain 3 . gs ; 
_gertngget : é ,,-.7, | many ladies who sent monthly supplies of the same to their 
(Gal. ii. 21). The design of your article appears to be to establish is 
: sons throughout the war. Whether these reached their 
| destination and formed part of the impedimenta which so 


[To tr Ebitor OF THE ‘“SprctTator.” | 
Sir,—Will you allow me to reply to your remarke upon 
my letter of June 28th, wherein I failed to explain clearly 


the primacy of Peter in the Church of Christ, and it is to be 


regretted that this should be attempted nowadays; but the | ‘ 
“5 ; P ag | hampered the movemenis of our troops, I am unable to say, 


endeavour to do so has existed more or less at all times, and : 2 d 
é : : NE eo : : | except in one instance.—I am, Sir, &e., A Hostess, 
is plainly anti-Christian, for our Lord always forebade any | 


such precedence amongst His Disciples or followers, and in | 
the last Epistle of John, the last of the Apostles, the same is | GRAMMATICAL PUNCTILIOS. 

condemned by him in the case of Diotrephes (9-10). As | [To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Gibbon truly remarks, “ambition is the rankest weed, and | Sik,—I fully share the surprise of Mr, A. H. Davis (Spectator, 
of the most rapid growth, in the vineyard of Christ,” and | June 21st) at the strong dislike which is felt for the split 
all history proves the truth of this observation, for every | infinitive. We learn from him that this clear and, so to say, 
Chureh in establishing an hierarchy of its own, by human | handy mode of expression is not to be found in Addison. 
traditions and laws, has always persecuted those who There is, however, some authority for it in good writers, As 
differed from it, even to the death, thereby showing that I was lately reading Macaulay's essay on Lord Holland, my 
they would not obey the command of Christ with a single | attention was caught by the phrase “to fully appreciate.” 
eye (Matt. v., 16). Luther always taught that Anti-Christ | Also, if my memory serves me, the split infinitive has been 
never sits In a stye or stable, but always sets himself up in | employed by Matthew Arnold. It was, perhaps, with the view 
the chiefest place, and is therefore plainly to Le discerned | of adapting his diction to his hearers that he indulged in 
hy all Christians. This endeavour was always forbidden by | this convenient Americanism when delivering his American 
Christ and all His Apostles, and it is very strange thiat men | lectures. The non-use of the split infinitive is, however, more 
will not even now give up the endeavour. Peter himself | intelligible than the disuse of another convenient form of 
denounces it (Ist Epist., chap. v., verse 3), and Paul foretold | expression, for which the mos majorum pleads unequivocally. 
that such would be the case (Acts xx. 28-30); but as far as he | The substitution of “whose” for the clumsy “of which” 
himself was concerned, though a chosen vessel, by Christ Him- | seems now to be proscribed, or to be tolerated only when the 





self, to bear I’s name before the Gentiles, and Kings, and the | antecedent is a substantive stunding for a body of meu, such 
children of Israel (Acts ix. 15), Paul was quite content to be | 23 “Coilege” or “nation.” Yet our Authorised Version 


known to all ages as being “ less than the least of all saints” | speaks of “the fruit tree... ... whose seed is in itself”; 
(Eph. iii. 8), and that he was what he was by the grace of God | and Milton bemoans the eating of the fruit :— 
alone (1 Cor. xy. 10).—T am, Sir, &e., “ OF that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Bangalore. F, srought death into the world and all our woe,” 


Our correspondent is entirely mistaken in thinking that | Charles Austin, himself a precisian of the first water, re- 
there was any design in our article “to establish the primacy | marked to me that, if the question is merely one of precedent, 
ot Peter in the Church of Christ.’"—Ep. Spectator. ] | the authority of Milton should be amply sufficient.—I au, 
| Sir, &., LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


| 








DR. JOHNSON AND ANGLING. 


(To tHE Epitor oF THE Spectator.’ A ROMANCE OF A BYWAY. 
Sir,—Dr. Johnson has been quoted times out of number us [To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
the author of the silly definition of angling referred to by | Sir,—The name of a byway in this neighbourhood carries as 
Mr. Peter D. Thomas in the Spectator of June 2lst, but! back so far and forms so strong a link with a period un- 
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mentioned in your 1 he 
June 21st thet I venture to add it to your writer 8 suggestive 
jist. Leading south from the “Via Devana between Cam- | 
bridge and Godmanchester, in the parish of Hemingford 


fascinating article in the Spectator =n 


as 


Abbotts, is a lane known to every soul in the village a 
Moat’s Way. It is so spelt in the older Ordnance maps, 
where also is marked its continuation as a path to Ermine 
Street (the Old North Road). In the latest edition, alas! the 
name and the evidence of a right of way have disappeared. 
From the gravel of the Ouse Valley the way leads over a clay 
pill, with no sign of water or trace of a moat; but its direc- 
tion is almost a bee-line fer the village of Toseland, about 
five miles away. Hemingford is in the Hundred of Toseland, 
and in the churchyard there may still be seen the stone 
which marked the Hundred Mot or Moot. If my conten- 
tion is correct, the name of this obscure lane has remained | 
unchanged for well-nigh a thousand years. Are there other | 
instances remaining of so early a love of local government in | 


a village P—I am, Sir, Xe., 
W. REGINALD GROVE, M.B. 
Saint Ives, Huntingdonshire. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
WAR. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 


Gir,—Referring to the excellent proposal in your issue of 
June 21st to put up memorial tablets in Bowrd-schools, I 
think that in addition to these special memorials there | 
should be a great national memorial of the war and of those 
who have fallen. The grand old hall of Christ’s Hospital in 
the City would be most suitable for the purpose, and could 


now, I helieve, be purchased. This fine hall is said to be the 
largest in London after Westminster, the size being about | 
180 ft. by 50 ft. The walls might be decorated with marble | 
tablets, brasses, and trophies of the war, and the body of it | 
used for drill purposes by Volunteer corps who have no 
suitable place of their own. Many Londoners would also be | 
glad to see this old landmark preserved from the hand of the 
destroyer. If the matter were taken up by the City Fathers 
and members of the Stock Exchange there would be little 
difficulty in raising the purchase-money, and I hope you will 


ventilate the proposal in your influential paper.—I am, Sir, | 
&e., 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
We greatly like our correspondent’s proposal, and hope that 
it may be taken up, unless there should prove to be some 
practical objection to the scheme, which is not, we admit, 
visible on the surface.—Eb. Spectator. | 


| 
i 


POETRY. 


MILL HILL’S REVENGE. 


The late Mr, Murray Spicer, the victim of a “Hooligan” outrage in St. 
Pancras, was an old Mill Hill boy. The head-master, Dr. McClure, recently | 
iounced that the boys intend to avenge their comrade’s death by planting | 
the scene of the outrage « Settlement to be supported and worked by the 
chool, 


WHEN from that underworld whereon the slight 
Foundations of our palaces are built, 

The werwolves of the darkness pour by night 
And show high heaven their misery and their guilt, 


Beast-like they ravin, till our hearts aflame 
Cry out for vengeance, and we bare the sword, 
And drag them forth to punishment and shame, 
Cyr thrust them to the darkness where they horde 


Far from the region where that darkness falls, 
Girdled by ancient trees, the schoolhouse stands 

Nursing revenge for one who trod her halls, 
Untimely slain by coward, wolfish hands. 


“Go forth,” she says, “my sons, and where he fell 
Uprear a monument, and on the height 

A beacon for the gloom, that they who dwell 
Within the shadow may behold the light.” 


B. Paut NEuMAN. 


“This kingdom is ruined. 
| > 





a 
BOOKS. 
eae 
THREE BOOKS ON FRANCE* 
Our Scotch author’s preface explains that his book is to be 
taken as an exposition of the causes of the French Revolution. 
His summa summarum calls that movement “a reaction 
against misgovernment, the misgovernment of a long series 
of absolute Kings,” whose failures as rulers he explains in a 
learned and exhaustive commentary. He further contends 
that while movements like the Ligue du Bien Publique and 
the Frondes were mere amateur detonations of caste anger, the 
final volcanic catastrophe was a matured explosion of genuine 
national wrath. Crediting France with only four really en- 
lightened and efficient Sovereigns (our English equivalent is a 
dozen !), Mr. Mackinnon admits that the evil majority helped 
to subvert the feudal system, besides aiding the national 
evolution in literature and the arts. Be the France that of the 
Dark Ages, or the mediaeval period, or the era of L’Etat c'est 
mot, anarchy, bankruptcy, hunger, and rapine are persistently 
insight. The chronicles of the eleventh century are full of 
“their oft-recurring story of famine, driving men even to 
cannibalism, of pestilence, brutality, murder, crass super- 
stition, and leaden, heartless oppression.” Froissart’s record 
of the Hundred Years’ War exhibits a tragedy “ un- 
paralleled in its duration, and perhaps in its misery and 
brutality, in the history of a nation, maybe in the history of 


| the world.” The subsequent eight civil wars interrupted the 


work of those “two breasts of prosperity,” “ plough and sow,” 
as Sully said, plunging the kingdom into a state of material 
coma, and making the Royal dream of a peasantry with a 


| fowl in the Sunday’s pot an idle aspiration. The sumptuous 


palaces and courtly functions of Louis XIV. screened hideous 
realities of national poverty and collapse. Despite the reforms 
ot Colbert, the reports of the Intendants, written in 1697 for 
the King’s son, show inarithmetical detail that whether in wines, 
silk, lace, textiles, the fisheries, agriculture, or commerce, France 
had fallen into decay, while famine, war, pestilence, and misery 
had thinned the population. The Joé Soleil left France “ ex- 
hausted, maimed, ruined, ‘disheartened, disgraced, rebellious.” 
Just before his death our Ambassador, Lord Stair, wrote: 
Lhe people is degraded 
by servitude to a point which one can hardly conceive.” When 


| “the solar countenance of the Monarch” was superseded by 
| the gowns and necklaces of Mesdames de Pompadour and 


Dubarry, the loaf grew still scarcer, while pillage, incendiarism, 
and mob ravages were in the ascendant. 

Although this author scorns genealogies «and lists, he 
does not disdain personalia like the spindle - shanks, 
dirty homespuns, and historical hat of that “ violent revo- 
lutionist,” Louis XJ., and Choiseul’s red hair. A judicious 
use of the filler enables him to introduce certain details of 
Royal pathology and erotics, adequate light being thrown on 
the scandals of the petits appartements, and the * bestialities ”’ 
of the Pare aux Cerfs. When we are told of the carriage on 
which Louis “the well-beloved” spent £1,200, of the opera 
which was mounted at a cost of £40,000, or of the Dubarry’s 
marmoset, and read how that daughter of a monk and 
a kitchen-maid would take her Ministerial decisions by 
tossing up oranges to the tune of “Up Choiseul, up 
Praslin,” it is because these trivialities and the guillotine 


|} formed w nexus of cause and effect. A scientific prologue to 


the Reign of Terror could not exclude the doctrines of Bossuet 
and Descartes as apologists, and Feénelon as opponent, of 
despotism (Dei Gratii). Very interesting are the appreciations 
iough no martyr, of nationality and 


of Voltaire as apostle, t 


humanity, and of Rousseau as prophet of democracy and 
vagabond. The account of the schemes of that amazing 
anticipator of the methods and ambitions of the modern 


millionaire, Mississippi Law, is less showy than that of the 
American historian to whom we now come; but, like him, the 
author leans to the belief that the Scotch blower of the South 
Sea Bubble was a failure because, as regurds credit, notes, 
shares, syndicates, ‘ margins,” &c., he was in advance of his 
A curious slip for an accurate writer is the attribution to 


ace 
age. 


Montesquieu of Chesterfield’s often-quoted prediction of the 





* (1.) The Growth and Decline of the French Monarchy. By James Mackinnon, 
Ph.D. London: Longmans and Co. [2ls. net. |——(2.) Ihe Story of France 
from the Earliest Tim the tlate of Napoleon Bonapart By Thomas E, 
Watson. 2vols. London: Macmillan and Uo. 21s. net. (3.) Napoleon; 
a Sketch. By Thomas E. Watson. London: Macmillan and Co. [10s, net.] 
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Revolution which he believed to be brewing (No. 303 of the 
new edition of the letters). 

Unlike the preceding volume, The Story of F'rance is 
handsomely printed and turned out; it is fairly learned, 
picturesque, and full of original thoughts and comparisons. 
But there are too many cascades of ultra-Pindaric fervour 
and disturbing ejaculations, while the author frequently spoils 
his narrative by breaking it up into detached crumbs of de- 
scription. He beautifies a dissertation on the consequences of 
the Grand Monarch’s bills (which are stated in the “almighty 
dollar’’) by the facetious locution, “ Mr. Peasant,” and he calls 
Barrére “oily gammon.” The meeting of Louis XI. and 
Charles the Bold Quentin Durward filled the French 
public with a fever of delight. If our Transatlantic historian 
will hardly attain that measure of success, there is power in 
his scattered portraiture of “the universal spider,’ who 
appointed his doctor, cook, and baker to his Cabinet, invented 
the letter-post, founded Universities, planned a scientific 
codification of laws, established printing presses, and by 
other But he _ plebeianises 
his account of the dramatic incident of the King’s visit to 
Péronne by vulgarisms like “ here comes a pretty piece of 
and “ ate his humble pie,” which have their 
parallel in the explanation that in accordance with the code of 
etiquette of the Monarchy by the grace of God, Louis XIV. had 
to allow the Duke of Duck-puddle, the Marquis of Bootlick, 
and Baron Bosh to pull on the Royal breeches day by day. The 
writer does not derive the final crack of doom from inexorable 
laws of geological persistency, but from incidents like the salt 
monopoly of Philip the Fortunate and the conquest of the Gauls 
by the Franks of Clovis, who turned most of the owners of the 
soil into beasts of burden. 


in 


reforms modernised France. 


news ” he 


He maintains that on the accession 
of Louis XVI, “so faras human eye could see,” “ Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin,” read on the walls in the previous reign by Chester- 
field, Voltaire, and others, was altogether invisible. Carlyle’s 
‘‘nowder throne” is a fanciful construction ; prosperity was on 
the increase, and the “ Primary Cause” of the cataclysm of ’89 
—viz., the Public Debt and the deficit bequeathed by Louis XIV. 
to his suecessors—might probably have been removed by 
Turgot and Necker but for that “solid, fat, ugly boy,” as 
Madame de Maintenon said, “the stupid Louis XVI,” with 
his two hundred and ninety-five cooks and two thousand 
horses, and “ the Austrian woman,” with her diamond necklace 
scandal, her romping and gambling, and her questionable 
associates of the Trianon, whose thoughts were only given to 
jests, tailoring, dances, perfumes, and seductions :— 

“ Like a bevy of bacchanals, maddened with wine, and garlanded 
with flowers, the old French noblesse reeled to its doom, riotously 
gay to the last. It was as though a carnival, rollicking through 
sunny avenues, had met the Pale Horse and its rider at the turn 
of the street, and the shouts of revelry had changed to shrieks of 
fear and pain—as light, life, and joy were stricken down by swift, 
appalling Death.” 

“ A government of the rabble” which chopped off the heads of 
citizens “for the sin of wearing aristocratic names and clean 
shirts” does not appeal to this author. But he drops no tear 
when the heads of Madame Roland and the “ widow Capet ” roll 
on to the scaffold, while the tricoteuses sit round enjoying the 
sight of the gushing blood. To Danton and Robespierre 
epithets doled out, but they 
“pioneers of civilisation,’ who died “because they came too 
early’: anticipating modernities like technical instruction 
and some of the reforms of Gladstone and Chamberlain, they 


some sharp are were 


now serve as models to us of Imperial England, who are 
“cautiously but steadily ” advancing along the road taken by 
Of the author's blatant Anglophobia 


here is a sample: “The two men who were chiefly responsible 


our French precursors. 


for the long wars which drenched Europe with blood were 
Edmund Burke and William Pitt.” A thunderbolt is also 
launched at Macaulay, who slavishly “hobnobbed at. little 
Holland House” 
he 


he was a failure. 


with Talleyrand because he was a success, 


while eds gibbet the Jacobin carrion, 
because 


must n Barrére, 


In Napoleon: a Sketch the writer’s Pegasus too often gets 
the bit between his teeth; Pauline Borghese is “ spanked,” 
armies are “ whipped,’ and classics like Lanfrey and Mr. Rose 


are cited in discourteous terms. Still, the portraiture of 
the Corsican is graphic and complete, only his way 
of having a fresh roast fowl perpetually ready for him ata 


wr 
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of the successor of Gattamelata and Caesar Borgia (bi 
and those of Josephine included) are “ writ large” ; when th 
a . @ 

Laureate extenuates, it is not by garbling facts, but by 
arguing that the offences in question have their 
elsewhere. 








— 


S$ amours 


analogies 
E.g., after Acre Napoleon is said to have 
ordered fatal doses of opium to be administered to his 
invalids. Yes! and in 1900 the Allies “killed” 
wounded to save them from the Chinese, Admir 
having 


their own 
al Seymour 
‘issued orders to that effect’! Again, the * Little 
Corporal’s” suppression of the revolt in Cairo was Rar 
more bloodthirsty than the proceedings of “the Christian 
soldier” Havelock in the Indian Mutiny. Italy, no doubt 
was robbed of her pictures, Berlin of Frederick’s sword ond 
sash. Certainly! but England stole the Koh-i-noor, “the spoil 
of Egyptian sepulchres” is now worn by certain “ ovand 
people of the high places,’ while China and the Philippines 
have been terribly looted by the armies of Civilisation 
Then by what act of wickedness did the “ Corsican ogre” 
Herod our infamous suppression of the liberties of two bl 
less Republics ? 


‘ 


out. 
ame- 
When our acts are in question Mr. Watson 
runs out of balance; witness his account of “ Perfide Albion's” 
war of 1793, his Foxite estimate of our “ breae];” 
of the Treaty of Amiens, and of the treacherous consignment 
of the magnanimous executioner of the Duc d@ Enghien—* the 
ornament of history, the star of civilised nations ’’—to the pat. 
of St. Helena. The book is q 
strange sandwich of eloquent narrative and drivel. “ After 
Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington, confident now that he was 
the greatest man that ever walked upon the earth, bought 
Canova’s statue of Napoleon, carried it to London, stood it up 
in his hall, and made of it a hat-rack, umbrella-stand, and 
cloak-holder.” We need hardly say that the said marble 
Colossus was given to the Duke by George IV., and that the 
above story is a malignant fable. 


“ ageressive ” 


infested “amplified cow-house ” 


Of a similar stamp are 
other criticisms of the Duke’s behaviour; they equal in value 
the author's tornadoes against Pitt and Nelson. 





STATE INTERVENTION IN 
EDUCATION.* 
Tus “Short History ” should be read by all who are interested 
in education, and also by every one who is taking any part in 
present educational controversies. 


ENGLISH 


The two classes are by no 
means identical. Myr. Montmorency’s narrative makes it plain 
that there would have been very little educational activity in 
England in past times had a disinterested love for knowledge 
We might almost s 


sishop ol 


been the sole animating motive. 


Ly the 
same about the present. A few years ago the late 
London gave an admirable address on education, in which he 
maintained that its true purpose is to enlighten the mind 
and to form the character, not to prepare for success in after 
life. 
Press and elsewhere, although mainly laudatory, showed that 
Tt would, of cor 
be unreasonable to condemn the presence of other motives 


The comments which the Bishop’s words elicited in the 


the idea was new to a great many people. 





save love for knowledge in teachers and learners; but the con- 
spicuous absence of the last motive is depressing, and fully 
accounts for the “mark-hunger” of which we have heard so much 
lately. In the history of English education the Church holds 
the foremost place. Its great services deserve gratitude, which, 
however, would be more unstinted were it not for the fact that 
service was speedily changed into disservice whenever the spread 
of education seemed to threaten ecclesiastical interests. Mr. 
Montmorency quotes a curious old law of the tenth century 
which shows that it was not even expected that the Chureli 
would promote education save with an ulterior end in view:— 
“That the priest diligently instruct the youth, and dis} 
them to trades that they have a support to the Church.” 

The coming of the Normans ought to have given an 
pulse to education, for it was then committed to the care ot 
the cultivated Norman ecclesiastics ; but unfortunately, fro 
motives partly political, partly ecclesiastical, they made Anglo- 
Non 
the people. ‘This unnatural system proved a hindrance t » the 
spread of education, especially among the poorer classes. The 


man the medium of instruction, and not the language 
Church, however, showed some zeal in educational matters, 


* State Intervention in En Education: a Short History from the Earliest 
Times d 1833. By J. E.G. de Montmorengy, B.A., LL.B., of St. Peter's 
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and warned off all intruders from what it judged to be its own 
province. Mr. Montmorency gives an interesting account of 
how the sin of unlicensed teaching was dealt with in the case 
of Robert of Dalton, who, “ unmindful of his salvation,” 
taught a school in Beverley, “to the prejudice of the liberty 
of the Chureb.” 

Mr. Montmorency attributes the abolition of the mischievous 
bilingual system of teaching to the Black Death, which caused 
a creat exodus of foreign ecclesiastics, and to the spread of 
Lollardy. Till that time all schools were either Church 
schools or schools licensed by the Church. The spread of 
Lollardy, “ the first and nobler Reformation,” gave new life 
and freedom to England; for nearly fifty years after the death 
of Wycklif it had an almost unhindered course, and found its 
way into every parish in England. The followers of Wycklif, 
chulars themselves, adopted the policy of the Church, and 
taught the reformed doctrine through the agency of the 
schools, new and old. Lollardy was finally suppressed by the 
Bishops, but its spirit was never exorcised. With some help 
from the Law Courts, the position of the teacher became more 
independent, and the bilingual system of instruction was 


abolished for ever. 

Mr. Montmorency draws an extremely favourable picture of 
the condition of education in England during the century 
preceding the Reformation. Besides a multitude of grammar 
schools, there were four kinds of elementary schools,—A B C 
schools, reading schools, reading and writing schools, and song 
schools of a higher elementary type. Mr. Montmoreney says 
that at this period education was in a better condition than at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Of the English 
Middle Ages he writes thus :— 

“They have been painted as ignorant, brutal, and picturesque. 
We may have our doubts as to the truth of the picture; we may 
well believe that the eighteenth century in the mass was more 
brutal, more picturesque, and less religious, and we may even 
believe that it w far more ignorant and far less moral. The 
Middle Ages left to the Age of the Reformation educational 
possibilities that were recklessly squandered, though it is only 
just to the Tudor period to suggest that the clerical movement 
against the Lollards and the struggle for educational supremacy 
had already more than a century before the Reformation struck a 
heavy blow at general education in England.” 





Little was done for education during the Reformation 
epoch. Ages of religious controversy are rarely favourable 
to education; and the courtiers of Henry VIII. and of 
Edward VI. took care that education did not benefit by the 
rich spoils of the Church. 
thools, it is true, bear the name of Edward VI., who un- 
doubtedly desired to revive and strengthen the grammar 


A large number of grammar 


hool system; but his good intentions were frustrated by his | 
Very few of the so-called Edward VI. | 


Cominissioners. 
crammar schools had their origin in the reign of that 
Monarch, being older foundations with a new name. 

During the Commonwealth some tentative efforts were made 
in the direction of national education, of which an interesting 
account will be found in Mr. Montmorency’s volume. But 
with the Restoration the Church resumed complete control, 
and what was perhaps not unnatural, the Church was now clad 
with a double portion of the spirit of bigotry and suspicion. 
Mr. Montmorency gives the following account of the manner 
in which an Archbishop understood his duties as overseer of 
the education of the English people :— 
he Act of Uniformity was followed by an Act of 1665 
i‘ An Act for restraining Non-Conformists from inhabitine 
in Corporations,’ which forbade Dissenters to teach in any public 

‘ private school under a penalty of £40. To make the Act 
eitective if was supported by stringent orders from Archbishop 
Sheldon to the Bishops of his Province in 1665. By Order 4, 
meerning schoolmasters and instructors of youth, it was com- 
inded ‘that before the said feast day of our blessed lady St. 

the Virgin, they and every of them particularly certify 
iow many, and what free schools are within their respective 
oceses, and where, and by whom founded, and how endowed, and 

» names, surnames, and degrees of the schoolmasters and ushers 

the said free schools; and also the names, surnames, and 

s of all other public schoolmasters, and ushers, or 
iustructors, and teachers of youth in reading, writing, grammar, 
or other literature, and whether they be licensed, and by whom; 
as also of all public mistresses of schools and instructors and 
teachers of young maids or women; and of all other men and 
women that keep scholars in their houses to board or sojourn, 
and privately teach them or others within their houses; and 
whether the said schoolmasters, ushers, schoolmistresses, and 
instructors, or teachers of youth, publicly or privately, do them- 
selves frequent the public prayers of the Church, and cause their 








scholars to do the same; and whether they appear well affected 
to the government of his Majesty and the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church of England.’ The thirst of the Archbishop for 
information was the thirst of the Sahara; unlimited, unquench- 
able, unproductive. The order was absolutely exhaustive; it was 
drafted with admirable skill, and if one may judge by the state of 
education in England in the succeeding century, it was the 
crowning effort of a policy that produced a century of educa- 
tional sleep.” 
It was not until the nineteenth century that the Parliament 
of England heard the word “national” education; the first 
grant made for the purpose was a sum of £20,000, which was 
passed after a hot debate. The grant was opposed by William 
Cobbett on the ground that education had made men worse 
than their fathers. To what did zeal for education all tend ? 
he asked. ‘‘ Nothing but to increase the number of school- 
masters and schoolmistresses—that new race of idlers. Crime, 
too, went on increasing. If so, what reason was there to tax 
the people for the increase of education? It was nothing but 
an attempt to force education—it was a French—it was a 
doctrinaire—plan, and he should always be opposed to it.” 
3efore this, however, the strident voice of Henry Brougham 
had awakened the English Parliament and the people of 
§ngland from their educational slumber. His Bill of 1820, 
which proposed to make education compulsory, although it 
never became law, really sounded the death-knell of the old 
order. It was defeated, mainly through the opposition of the 
Nonconformists, who feared that the Bill would strengthen the 
Church,—although it was provided by the Bill that the Scrip- 
tures alone should be taught; no form of worship allowed in 
school save the Lord’s Prayer and other passages of Scripture; 
while the children of Dissenters were exempted from attendance 
at church. Since the seventeenth century the Church and 
Dissent had changed parts: for while in the seventeenth century 
the Church dreaded proselytising Dissent, inthe nineteenth cen- 
tury Dissent feared the proselytising power of the Church. Mr. 
Montmorency has not carried down his history to Mr. Forster's 
Act of 1870, which finally gave legislative sanction to the 
proposals of Brougham. There is much in his volume to 
which we have not alluded which will be found useful to 
educational students. There are sketches of the rise of educa- 
tion in Seotland, in Ireland, and in the British Colonies. It 
makes instructive if rather humbling reading, for it proves 
how hardly education has been treated in England, and how 
often motives which had no relation to the scholars were 
allowed to shut them out from educational privileges. Bigotry 
and suspicion have too often stood before the doors of the 
schoolhouse to keep the children outside. 





THE REAL HENRY VIIL* 

THERE is no Monarch in history whose character has been 
longer in need of an adequate presentation than Henry VIII. 
It was, no doubt, inevitable that the Sovereign who presided 
at the birth of the English Reformation should be seen 
through a mist of obloquy and prejudice. But in the case of 
the great Tudor with whom our modern history as a Great 
Power may be said to begin the world has almost abused its 
ancient right of slander and misunderstanding. Nothing 
could furnish a more pregnant example of the irony of fate 
than the fact that Henry VIII, who was probably the most 
learned, the most theologically minded, and the most hard- 
working of our Kings, should pass in the popular mind as a 
kind of Bluebeard, whose policy was guided by the double 
interest of marrying new wives and chopping off the heads of 
old Ministers. Yet there is really very little exaggeration in 
the delightful pare dy on the average man’s idea of Henry VIIL., 
up to the middle of last century, which the most popular of 
American humourists has put into the mouth of his finest 
creation :— 

“My, you ought to seen old Henry the Eight when he was 
in bloom. He was a blossom. He used to marry a new wife 
every day, and chop off her head next morning. And he would 
do it just as indifferent as if he was ordering up eggs. ‘Fetch 
up Nell Gwynn,’ he says. They fetch her up. Next morning, 
‘Chop off her head!’ And they chop it off. ‘Fetch up Jane 
Shore, he says: and up she comes, Next morning, ‘Chop off her 
head !—and they chop it off. ‘Rirg up Fair Rosamun, Fair 
Rosamun answers the bell. Next morning, ‘Chop off her head!’ 
And he made every one of them tell him a tale every night; and 
he kept that up till he had hogged a thousand and one tales that 
way, and then he put them all in a book, and called it Domesday 





* Henry VIII, By A. F, Pollard. London: Goupil and Co, [£3 3s, net.] $ 
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Book—which was a good name and stated the case... ... That 
was his style—he never give anybody a chance. He had sus- 
picions of his father, the Duke of Wellington. Well, what did he 
do?—ask him to show up? No—drownded him in a butt of 
mamsey, like a cat. S’pose people left money lying round where 
he was—what did he do? He collared it. S’pose he contracted 
to do a thing; and you paid him, and didn’t sit down there and 
see that he done it—what did he do? He always done the other 
thing. S’pose he opened his mouth—what then? If he didn’t 
shut it powerful quick, he’d lose a lie, every time. That’s the kind 
of a bug Henry was.” 

Really, those who have read the early historians of Henry VITI. 
will see little exaggeration in Huck Finn’s amusing summary. 
Even Hume, who can hardly have been prejudiced by the 
religious question, observes that a catalogue of Henry’s vices 
would comprehend many of the worst qualities incident to 
human nature,—“ violence, cruelty, profusion, rapacity, in- 
justice, obstinacy, arrogance, bigotry, presumption, caprice.” 
It was naturally difficult for Hume to understand how such a 
Monarch, the slave of his own unbridled lusts, could at once 
raise England to the great place among the nations which 
she has since held with few intervals, alter the basis of 
her religion, and win esteem and affection of his 
subjects to an extent which few of his successors have 
surpassed. Fortunately we are now able to form a clearer 
judgment. For one thing, the storm of religious controversy 
which contributed so largely to the disguising of Henry’s true 
character has died down; for another, the documents on which 
a fair judgment of his reign must be based have been made 
generally accessible: “they already comprise a summary of 
between thirty and forty thousand documents in twenty 
thousand closely printed pages, and when completed, will 
constitute the most magnificent body of materials for the 
history of any reign, ancient or modern, English or foreign.” 
It was time, then, that a sober historian should undertake the 
task of writing Henry’s Life in this new light. Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury was the last to attempt this enterprise,—for 
Froude, brilliant and useful as his work proved, in spite of its 
acknowledged inaccuracies on matters of detail, only dealt 
with the second half of Henry’s reign, from the fall of Wolsey. 
Mr. A. F. Pollard, who has already done so much good work 
as one of the assistant-editors of the admirable Dictionary of 
National Biography, has now accomplished this work, in one 
of the volumes of Messrs. Goupil’s elaborate and beautifully 
illustrated series of biographies of our Sovereigns. His book 
is worthy of its subject, and in his pages Henry’s character is 
as clearly portrayed as his outward appearance in Holbein’s 
famous picture. If the work has a defect, it is to be found ina 
certain flatness of texture, a monotony of style which is well 
adapted to a work of reference, but might be diversified with 
occasional advantage in a biography. If Mr. Pollard had “let 
a little more freely he might have produced an 


he 


himself go”’ 
ideal biography ; as it is, he has given us a book which will at 
lard authority on the life of 


ke 


once take its place as the stan 


Henry VIII. 


It is difficult to overrate the services done by Henry VIII. 
to the 
the origin of Parliamentary government, the birth of inde- 
pendent thought in religion, the place of England among the 
Great Powers. It is true that thereis plenty of room to argue 
how far these blessings are due to Henry’s initiative, and how 
far they are the accidental outcome of forces which he set in 


development of our country. From his rule we date 


motion to wholly different ends. He revived the great national 
Assembly which his predecessors had dreaded and silenced, 
and gave it the fresh start which enabled it ultimately to 
become the true ruler of the people. Yet he revived it as a 
convenient instrument of despotism, and probably did not 
foresee how it would develop under Monarchs who did not 





combine the indomitable Tudor will with the good sense and 
judgment which only one of his children inherited. He caused 
the Reformation to take root in England in a fashion which 
may be called peaceful and bloodless when we think of the 
corresponding scenes on the Continent,—of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the sack of Magdeburg, and the Spanish 
fury at Antwerp. Yet he disapproved of the right of private 
judgment as heartily as any advocate of Papal infallibility, 
and it is rather to his heart than to his head that we owe the 
comparative slackness with which the sanguinary Statute of 
the Six Articles was exec L. ting England adrift from 
the Papal domination and the Continental system, in which 
she had held a small and backward place, he gave her the oppor- 


ute By cut 
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a 
tunity to develop along the lines that have given her the 
greatest and most truly free Empire which the world has yet 
seen; but it may still be maintained that if Catharine of 
Aragon had been able to rear even one of her sons, the denial 
of Papal superiority would have been delayed for a century oy 
longer. The question thus raised is one of the most interest. 
ing of historical riddles, and on its solution depends the viey 
which we must take of the character of Henry VIII. This 
answer, as we think, is fully and satisfactorily furnished jy 
Mr. Pollard’s excellent biography. We cannot deal with its 
details save in brief commendation, but we may observe that 
Mr. Pollard in the main upholds the views of Henry's 
character first popularised by Froude, and considers him 
to have been not only a great ruler, but—for his age 
and lights—a good man. A quotation from Mr. Pollard’s 
final summary will show his judgment, in which we entirely 
coincide, as to the secret of Henry’s success and the nature of 
his achievement :— 

“He directed the storm of a revolution, which was doomed to 
come, which was certain to break those who refused to bend, and 
which may be explained by natural causes, but cannot be judged 
by moral considerations. The storm cleared the air and dissi- 
pated many a pestilential vapour, but it left a trail of rack and 
ruin over the land. The nation purchased political salvation at 
the price of moral debasement; the individual was sacrificed on 
the altar of the State; and popular subservience proved the im- 
possibility of saving a people from itself. Constitutional 
guarantees are worthless without a national determination to 
maintain them; men lightly abandon what they lightly hold; 
and, in Henry’s reign, the English spirit of independence burned 
low in its socket, and love of freedom grew cold. The indiffer- 
ence of his subjects to political issues tempted Henry along the 
path to tyranny, and despotic power developed in him features 
the repulsiveness of which cannot be concealed by the most ex- 
quisite art, appealing to the most deep-rooted prejudice. He 
turned to his own profit the needs and the faults of his people, as 
well as their national spirit. He sought the greatness of England, 
and he spared no toil in the quest; but his labours were spent for 





no ethical purpose...... Yet it is probable that Henry’s per- 
sonal influence and personal action averted greater evils than 
those they provoked. ..... It was not he, but the Reformation, 


which put the kingdoms of Europe to the hazard. ‘The Sphinx 
propounded her riddle to all nations alike, and all were required 
to answer. Should they cleave to the old, or should they embrace 
the new? Some pressed forward, others held back, and some, ti 
their own confusion, replied in dubious tones. Surrounded with 
doubting hearts and unstable minds, Henry VIII. neither faltered 
nor failed. He ruled in a ruthless age with a ruthiess hand, he 
dealt with a violent crisis by methods of blood and iron, and his 
measures were crowned with whatever sanction worldly success 
can give. Whether or no the history of England for the past four 
centuries has been all a mistake, whether or no she took the wrong 
path at the parting of the ways in 1529, it was well for her peace 
and material comfort that she had for her King, in her hour of 
need, a man, and a man who counted the cost, faced the risk, and 
did with his might whatsoever his hand found to do.” 


) 


A ruler of whom that can truthfully be said—as Mr, 
Pollard’s pages show that it can be said of Henry VIII—is 
undeniably a great.ruler, and one to whom the people of his 
latest descendant owe a heavy debt of gratitude,—which they 
have paid in this case by more than three centuries of stupid 
calumny. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE.* 
THERE is nothing more remarkable in the history of the 
world than the rapid rise of Germany. Forty years ago the 
great Empire administered by William II. did not exist. 
Once upon a time the Emperor ruled over a vague I 


and 
changing territory, and then again there was a North 
German Confederation, which Europe was forced to reckon 
with. But the Germany which we know was the creation of 


Bismarck and his master, under whose auspices it became a 


| power in Europe, and fitted itself to be, what now we see it, 


a world-Power of the first magnitude. 


Nor is it only in a political sense that Germany has 


|inereased. Her commerce has become the sudden wonder of 
Europe. The aspect of the country has miraculously 
changed. dven the casual traveller who surveys the land 


from a railway carriage can scarce recognise the Germany of 
to-day. Where once were green fields are soot-begrimed fac- 
tories whose chimneys make hideous the sky, and statistics 
confirm the superficial evidence of the senses. Thirty years ago 
the agricultural population was 60 per cent. of the Empire, and 
] 


now it isno more than 35 per cent. These figures alone at 


* The German Empire of To-day. By ‘‘ Veritas.” London: Longmans and 


Co. [6s.] 
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enough to show the change which has come over Germany, 
a change which, for good or for evil, is felt all the world | 
over. It is this change which “ Veritas” in very in- | 
telligent book attempts to describe and explain. Now | 
' is an enthusiast, for whom the achievements otf | 


a 


« Veritas” 
Germany are nothing short of miraculous. If she fails in 
anything. there is, he thinks, a ready and practical explana- | 
tion ; and he does not despair even of the German colonies. Nor 
is hisenthusiasm wholly without a warrant. Wherever we look | 
we find evidence of Germany's prosperity and greatness. “In | 
}s72 German ‘Special Trade’ (that is to say, of imports for 
Lome consumption and of exports of domestie produce),” : 

« Veritas,’ “amounted, after deduction of bullion and specie, | 
to £279,191,000, or to £165,100,000 for imports and to | 


ays 





Ds 


£116,031,060 for exports. ..... The figures for 1900 showed 
ecommerce of £518,849,000, consisting of £288,280,000 for 


u 

imports and of £280,569,000° for exports.” These figures 
ave remarkable enouch, and other statisties do but em- 
phasise them. Zetween the years I595 and 1900 the 


population of Prussia increased by not less than 15 per 
_ and as the prosperity ot the country grows 
there will be « vastly increased hody of citizens to profit by 


cent 30 
it. Still more surprising is the sudden rise of the German 
Fleet and German shipping. Her mercantile mavine is n 
the second in the world. Her great steamers are unrivalled 
speed and comfort, and she has attained this wonderful result 








in } 


In other words, the trade | 


by national energy and enterprise. 
of Germany does not rest on the false basis of imperial sub- 
sidies. “The German Government,” says. “ Veritas,” 
not granted direct subsidies to any ship-building yards 
lt has merely followed its usual policy of affording a moderate 
amount of protection to a young industry in order to enable it 
to have a fair chance of competing with old-established foreign 
rivals.” That is to say, “the only form of direct shipping | 
subsidy is by postal contracts for quick mail services, though | 
it is frankly acknowledged that other important objects ave | 
ept in view, such as the indirect advantages accruing thereby 
to German commerce, the gain to the Empire by the increase 
of material for forming an efficient naval reserve, the utilisa- 
tion of the steamers as cruisers in time of warfare, and the 
coveted means of favouring home industries.” 


“has 


This increase of commerce has been naturally followed by 
an increase in the Navy. Without ships neither trade nor 
colonies can be protected, and Germany, justly proud of her | 
magnificent Army, has resolved that her Navy shall not fall 
one whit behind it. A definite programme, extending over | 
eighteen years, will make Germany by 1920 a formidable rival 
to England or to France. With such a navy as is already 
sketched Germany will realise the Emperor's ambition, and 
become a world-Power with which we shall have to reckon 
in all seriousness; and meanwhile it is interesting to specn- | 
late by what means Germany has so suddenly climbed to 
It is, of course, Bismarck’s policy | 
vf union upon which this new Empire rests. A mere 
medley of discordant States can achieve nothing. <A solid 
Kmpire, all of whose subjects speak the same lanvuage and 
ubmit to the same education, need recoil before nothing. | 
But the German Empire may claim other advantages 
besides that of union. In 1871 it started, so to say, from 
scratch, and if it has not yet passed its tired rivals, it has 
done much to overtake them. Again, it began its campaign , 
of commerce and aggrandisement unhampered by tradition. It 
was free from the strangling impediment of red-tape, and could 
manage its affairs upon purely business lines without doing 


Sut this 


its pinnacle of power. 


violence to ancient customs or time-honoured interests. 
advantage brings with it acertaindanger. In spite of common- 
ense, the established institutions of a country make for its 
greatness, and an Empire which has to fashion its institu- 
tions in deliberate consciousness is not without risk of failure. 
lf, then, Germany began its new career unrestrained by 
superstition, it was forced to create a superstition for itself, 
und the superstition of modern Germany is uniformity. All | 
young Germans are brought up alike, are educated alike, are 
drilled alike. The education is excellent, but it is severe. 


it 


While it achieves its purpose of making profitable citizens, 
inevitably tends to kill individuality and to stifle genius. 
After all, it is well to leave some things to chance, and until 
the great man is wholly replaced in history by the great 
machine uniformity cannot but have its drawbacks. 


Neither | 





| borders her system of prohibitions is unacceptable. 


| Germany. 


| eneonrage its trade; 


| our extinction. 


Shakespeare nor Napoleon could have. come out of a Real- 
schule, and Germany makes « vast sacrifice upon the altar of 
practical efficiency. Again, Germany may be detined as a 
land of prohibition. Wherever you go, you will find that this 
or that is forbidden. Clivie morality is produced by a system 
of checks, and if once the iron hand were relaxed it is difficult 


to say what might happen. Therefore we believe that the 
future of Germany is not so secure as “ Veritas” thinks, and 


¢ at last. 


that her very virtues may prove her undoing 
Meanwhile there are definite dangers which threaten the 


country governed by William I. with so great a skill, As 


| the Duke Ernst of Schleswig-Holstein said some weeks ago, 


Outside her own 
Poland is 
tillan unsolved problem, and what is unsolved in Poland is 


“Germany has not the happy land 


ten times more difficult of solution in the colonies. In 
Africa, a3 in the Pacific, Germany, lacking “the happy 
hand,” peoples her colonies with officials, while her enter- 


mtented citizens take refuge in the English 
Colonies, or in America, many things are not 
forbidden, Now this failure to colonise is not only au 
humiliation; it is «a definite Every year Germany 
pays almost two millions of pounds for the privilege of 
keeping up a Colonial Empire which her enterprising citizens 
sedulously avoid. Here, then, we touch the weakness ot 
has no lack of resources, she has no lack 
citizens; hut she cannot be « world-Power in the true 
the word unless she acquires ‘the happy hand.” 
Colonies are only useful when they extend an Empire and 
nor will the Germans ever succeed in 
building up an Empire oversea until they remember that the 
Prussian system is not of universal application, and that 
something more than a uniform is necessary for colonial 
prosperity. Moreover, Germany does not accept her failure 
in the best of humours. Her Anglophobia but an expres- 
sion of the ill-temper which arises from the contemplation of 
a successful rival, and while she has suttered politicaily from 
this confession of rage, she suffers also in temperament. 
Nothing undoes a people more quickly than hysteria, and that 
the Germans of to-day are hysterical none will doubt who 
studies the newspapers. And from this study one fact emerges: 
hatred of England is widely and officially encouraged. For 
ourselves, we see no danger in the growth of Germany or of Ger- 
man hatred. International competition is keener nowadays 


pris ing or 


where 


} ; 
LOSS, 


Sh -4 
of 
sense of 


is 


| than the competition of rival firms, and there is still space in 


the world for ns all. Yet it is impossible to close our eyes tu 
the fact that the rivalry of Gerinany would best be satisfied by 
Therefore we should contemplate her expan- 
sion, if without fear, yet with a vigilant and tireless curiosity. 


THE MAGAZINES, 
THE Nineteenth Century is hewilderingly kaleidoseopie in 


its contents, ranging from “ Islamic Libraries” to a draw- 
ing-room playin duologue; but like all the monthliea, save 
those which indulged in reckless anticipations, it has suffered 
from the date fixed for the Coronation, and the consequences 


of postponement. Amongst the serious articles prominence is 


| given to two somewhat vehement papers in support of the sus- 


pension of the Cape Constitution. Both the writers, the Hon. 
Alex. Wilmot (a member of the Legislative Council, Cape Colony) 
and the Rev. Dr. Wirgman, Canon of Grahamstown, regard Sir 


Gordon Sprig | who, as Dr. Wirgman 


¥ as an incurable optimist, 
says, fancies himself a Bismarck, but is left by the secession of 
Dr. Smartt in an impossible position,—* the Bond is against him 
and the Progressives have left him.’ Myr. Wilmot argues that 
no defection from the principle of responsible government is 


involved in suspension, and indeed holds that an interregnum 


| Government is a salutary necessity calculated to promote the 


ultimate well-being of Sonth Africa. Canon Wirgman, 


| adopting the historical method, comes to the conelusion 


that the Cape never deserved its Constitution, and that it 
must go into the welting-pot with its Litter memories and 
untoward political misadventures :— 

“The loyalists of the Cape will be ready enough to welcome a 
new Parliament and a new Coustitution, framed so that they can 
take their part in a United South Africa, and work for peace upou 
a permanent basis of coequal citizenship between Briton and Boer, 
a common policy of justice to the natives, a permanent Customs 
union with a common tariit throughout South Africa, and » 
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common system of State railways with equalised rates, instead 
of competition based on artificial charges.” 
-——Major-General Frank Russell in the main endorses the 
courageous Report of the Committee on Military Education, 
Lut regrets the conspicuous absence of the name of Lord 
Wolseley from the list of seventy-two witnesses examined. 
While applauding the recommendations as to reduction in 
cavalry expenses, General Russell expresses the hope that 
when the authorities have led the way in regard to the re- 
duction of necessary expenses— 
“Tt will then be the duty of commanding officers to see that, 
while an officer with means is not irritated and annoyed by 
vexatious sumptuary regulations, it may be possible for any 
young man with, say, £200 a year besides his pay to serve in the 
cavalry without running into debt. We may add that it is most 
earnestly to be hoped that the authorities in this matter may not 
run to the other extreme, and by instituting absurd restrictive 
enactments prevent young men of independent fortune and the 
hest class from joining the Ary. The services of the Yeomanry, 
poth officers and troopers, in South Africa have shown that a man 
inay have an income of many thousands a year and yet may be 
elf-denying.” 
With the last sentence we cordially agree; we think, how- 
ever, that General Russell’s anxiety about sumptuary 
restrictions is needless———M?. Archibald S. Hurd in “The 
Kaiser's Fleet” describes his visit to Prince Henry's 
squadron, and pays a notable tribute to the admirable 
efliciency of the German naval system. Two points are 
especially noteworthy,—the crews are better fed than ours, 
und the whole force is hampered with fewer traditions. “Ii 
exists with one object only,—to fight and win.” Per contra, My. 
Hurd holds that “ the organisation of the British Fleet does 
not reveal that serious study of the necessities of war that 
distinguishes the German Fleet.” My. Hurd’s article is all 
the more persuasive owing to its abstinence from exaggeration 
or panic. Sir Robert Anderson advocates as the best way 
of dealing with “ Hooliganism ” the empowering of Magistrates 
to send loafers between the age of sixteen and twenty-one 
straight to a training-ship or similar institution. He declares 
that the fear of prison lias ceased to act as a deterrent. 
—-Mr. Frewen Lord’s ferocious defence of the Reader of 
Plays will flutter the dovecotes of decadence tremendously. 
Mr. Lord has read Monna Vanna, and finds it dull, coarse, 
and silly. ‘To judge from his summary, he has ample justifi- 
cation for such a view. But the vindication of Mr. Redford 
in this case does not excuse his laxity on former occasions. 
The quality of the article, “ About Playgoers,’ by Mrs, 
Aria, may be gauged bya single sentence: “ Some dead-heads 
are specially valuable, and amongst these may be counted the 
servants of the Church.” 








As a set-off to Mr. Arnold White's statement (noted later on) 
as to the “admiration and respect” which the officers of the 
German Navy feel towards the Naval Service of Great Britain, 
we have in the Confemporary x translation of the pamphlet, 
Los von Engiand, of Herr Ernst Teja Meyer,a well-known writer 
on naval subjects. According to this gentleman, our vaunted 
naval supremacy is a gigantic sham. We cannot build ships, 
or make guns, powder, engines, or boilers; our officers are 
incompetent, our men mutinous. What is much more striking 
than the criticism is the tone of rancorous hostility which 
wnimates the article :— 

“We want no kinship, no association, and no alliance with a 
race that is hated and despised by all nations, and justly, for it 
has never known how to keep good faith...... Up to the 
present God has helped us. If we help ourselves then He will help | 
us more. Wecling to Him as of yore, not in outward show, with 
canting English hypocrisy, but with inward and humble sub- 
mission... ... Let ali futile party quarrels be forgotten and all 


—_..., 
this startling action of an American corporation in regard to 
our shipping will probably prove a blessing in disguise :— 

“We want brains, not mouths, to rule us. America and 
Germany, in trying to capture our trade, our industries our 
shipping, and eventually our Colonies, are waking us up to th 
realities of economic life. They will rub in the lesson mercilessly. 
they will assist us with American managers, German chemists, 
and international tinanciers, until, awakened by deteats, Great 
Britain will gather herself together, reorganise her economie 
forces, and again lead the nations in economic progress and pros. 
perity. Rocked into security by the successes of our fathers, wa 
have slept on our laurels. In education, in the use of science, of 
up-to-date machinery, and of modern organisation and harmoniga. 
tion of forces as applied to trade and industries, we have fallen 
behind. The successes of our rivals will be only temporary, for 
we have the greatest latent resources in the world as regards raw 
material, human material, markets, and strategic positions for 
commerce and industry. Only we fail to make the best use of our 
magnificent opportunities,” 





It would he interesting to observe the expression of Herr 
Evust Teja Meyer on reading the foregoing paragraph. 


In the Mortnightly there is an unsigned article headed 
“England after War.’ The theme of the argument is the 
, remark of Sir Jan Hamilton to the Committee on Military 
Education,—‘“It is not form to show keenness.” Not only 
is this absence of keenness felt in military affairs, but in 
the nation generally. The author says :—‘ Physical exercise 
has become our religion. Disbelief in every sort of earnest. 
ness has become our special form of infidelity. Theve is no 
fanaticism amongst us, but there is also nothing that deseryes 
the naine of faith.’ There is much to be said in favour of 
this view when we consider the complete apathy of the 
country as regards Army reform. The manner in which 
excuses have been found for incompetent generals has done 
greater credit to the nation’s tolerance than to its grasp of 
realities. ‘ Without the effective will in the nation at large 
to secure improvement, no tinkering of institutions, no 
shuffling of men, can much avail.” The author desires an 
Administration with Mr. Chamberlain at the head of it. 
Then, we are told, we should have “clear-cut issues” and 
“genuine antagonisms of personality and principle.” “ But 
the majority of the country is as impotent to have that desire 
carried out in presence of all the chinoiserie etiquette and 
convention of official politics, as if the franchise had neve, 
been extended.” There is, alas! too much evidence to show 
that England has been asleep. Has she been awakened by 
the war? Arethere yet any signs of returning cnergy ?——Mr, 
Perceval Landon writes 2 most striking paper on “ Magers 
fontein.” Init he shows the great part played by the elemental 
forces of storm and rain. The effect on the nerves produced 
by an abnormal amount of electricity in the air, which cul- 
minated in a terrific thunderstorm during the night march; 
the new conditions of war, when officers were indistinguishable 
from the men; and the impending sense of disaster felt before. 
hand,—all these considerations Mr. Landon analyses, and 
estimates their psychical effect. The paper is sad reading. 
There seems to be no redeeming feature about this disastrous 
action unless, as Mr. Landon says, “there was hardly a phase 
of possible war that was not illustrated, and, bitterly as one 
must regret the issue and the losses of the two days’ fight, 
Magersfontein remains the most impressive lesson for the 
future that the Boer War has yet afforded.” Rustem Bey 
de Bilinski writes an able article on “ The Situation in Turkey.’ 
His main idea is that the present Sultan by his insensate 
clinging to tyrannical power has assisted largely the designs 
of those Powers who sit round awaiting the disruption of the 
Turkish Empire. Russia has grasped the fact that the Sultan 











the little class hatreds, when the greatest things are at stake. 
Unite, German people, in the war-cry of Germany : Los von England. 
And this time this call of the national voice will indeed be 2 Divine 
call, for God demands truth as against falsehood.” 


As an essay in “unctuous rectitude” this article will repay 
careful perusal. But as a stimulus to efficiency—for some of 
the criticisms are legitimate enough—it is not without its 
value. In this context we may note that Mr. Auberon Herbert 
—who surely cannot be accused of any enthusiasm for the war | 
--has been moved in a paper entitled “How the Pot Called 
the Kettle Black ” to examine into the “war methods” of the 
German Army in 1870-71. The results might be summed up 
by adapting the Latin line, “ Quis tulerit saevos de ‘ barbavi- 
tate’ querentes ?”"———Mr. Elzbacher, who writes on the 


Atlantic Combine irom the British standpoint, holds that 











is doing her work, and Jets him alone, The German Emperor, 
says the writer of the article, sent a telegram to the organiser 
of massacre “in which he spoke of his escape from the last 
earthquake in Constantinople as one of the choicest favours 
Providence has ever bestowed on humanity.” The Sultan 
for his own selfish ends is destroying his inheritance; but 
what will happen at his death? The writer thinks that a 
reform party will come to the top, and that the Con- 
stitution of Midhat Pasha will be restored. This, wa 
are told, is the object of the Young Turkey party. But a re- 
formed Turkey is the last thing desired by Russia and Ger- 
many, and the former might determine to push its policy by 
force. If this were the case, who knows when and where 
might he Armageddon? The author states that the notorious 
Izzet has caused his master to blunder in dealing with the 
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Formerly bribery was the vee em} 
Now sentences of death, confiscation, 
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El 
Young Turks. 
to fight the reformers. 








orimprisonment are passed upon those who will not return to | 


e are told, 


sult. w 
L, V 


‘urkey and make their submission The re 
is that the party has been cleared of the half-hearted; but “it 


still lacks, however, a daa vision of the situatic 


iination without which it cannot hope to achieve 


sp jirit of dete: u 


auything. *___Myr, Francis Gribble gives a most readable 
secount of Dumas the elder. vee an incarnation of Falstai 
the man seems to have beer Endless wit, effrontery, and | 


genius en nabled the novelist arn huge sums, which he threw 
away with both hands in every form of riotous living. le 
was sometimes a dandy, and sometimes an unkempt Be yhemian, 

Parisian 
says ‘He 
his the satire 
‘Dumas 


put always non-moral, and always a megalomaniac.” 
society worshipped the mau. De Villeimessant 
chose the party he would go to as he would choose 
or his newspaper; and when it 
is going to such-and-such a house this evening,’ 
always a throng at the door like the ¢ _ at the entr 
the playhouse.” The dese { the chateau 
(jermain are indeed wonderfi Gothic pavilions, turrets, 
minaret artificial lake with an island and a ea 
picture gallery, a studio, an aviary, a monkey- 
L hijou theatre, a kiosk with a blue ceiling studded with stars.” 
Behind all the and squalor was the manufacturer 
of romances pouring out pprestoneeem intities of books,— 
year he signed sixty volumes. Gribble compares Dumas 
to the “fiction editor” H He 
suggestions as to the designs of novels and rewrote his secre- 
tary’s drafts with volcanic energy and genius. 


With ae: age Mahan’s contril to 
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there was 
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As the rearguai burly corporal 
santered ip to the 7 h 4 f th 
itered up to } the staff of the 

New Cavalry Brigad 1, shouting, ‘S 

where is » with a 

Corporal: hat you d { couldn’t go 

without sp Lord, w yes it is to see 

you again !—if re you. Then extending 
his hand) put ye 1e1 rd day 

| i | ] 

| work to | } ] Lnd nthem 
vas off in a cloud of dust.” 

The Yankee had n enlisted by the Brigadier at Durban 
| an ‘ i zh the Natal aod * His honest 
| appreciation of his old chief almost brought tears to our eyes.” 
| os? a94t . ’ — 
| ——‘‘ Episodes in the Adventures of M. d'Hari the 
j title of a e of papers which promise to be highly 
| entertvining ‘Translated from the original French by J. 
| Storer Clouston” is how the authorship is described. The 

sprightly M. d’'Haricot describes himself as a member of the 

U Deux, Trois League, the forlorn hope of Royalty in 
| France, who was obliged to fly from his country and take 

shelter in London. The secretary of the Leacue sent M. 

d’Haricot upon a wild-goose chase, which leads to diverting 





| incidents, told with spirit and whimsicality. Incidentally the 
| hero deseribes a ee phical conversation with a policeman in 
the Strand—on being asked where he wants to go. “‘ Hast,’ J 
reply at a venture. ‘Tirst to the right, second to the left, 
third to the right again, and take the blue ’bus as far as ihe 
| Elephant and Angel,’ he answers without any hesitation. ‘A 
| thousaud thanks,’ I gasp. ‘I think on the whoie I should he 
safer to go westwards.’ He waves his hand, the omnibuses 


(which have by this time accumulate ae to the number of four- 


give a mo 


teen) proceed hes 


nh vneli 


‘7 


amusing 





yurney.”’ 


count 





of 


Captain R. L. K 
“A Day 


in Chitral.” 


cennion 


Review, “ Considerations Governing the Disposition of | cae this valley, which is in sight of the great snow 
Navies,” we have dealt elsewhere-———Mr. Arnold White | mountains, is the stage of pe rpetual comic opera, in which the 
condemns in “ The ood of the Lower Deck” the action ! ruler and the nobles enact the chief parts and the populace 
of the First Lord in declining to promise that the} that of the choru Polo-playing and dancing seem to be 
recommendations of the Navy Rations Committee shall | constant ly indulged rt The side which has lost in the game 
be carried ont before next year. He makes ont a good case for | —it matters not how exalted their position—has to dane 

the overhauling of the canteen system by his comparative | before the public. Chitralis of even the highest rank ar 
table of prices, showing that «a considerable disparity | not es and officials holding appointments corresponding 
prevails. As he puts it, “it is hard for Jack on the Majestic | 4 to those of Lord Salis] ury d Lord Roberts may be see! 


to be paying more for his butter than Bill on the Magnijicent.” 
A propos of butter, we may note that in : mm Kiel. 
where Mr. White has recently been studying 


t postscript fr 


German naval 


rations with the sanction and approval of the Kaiser and 
Prince Henry, he sends an eirenicon on the subject of Anglo- 
ferman relations. The gist of Mr. White’s conclusions is that 
there have been faulis on both sides, that the Germans have | 
never forgiven us for our Pro Banish Schwirmerc?, that the 
best authorities admit the existence of subsidised illwill, but 





that German naval officers ¢ with their rulers re 
or the British Naval 8 the Kaiser is 
as the Czar, and that he bas ea 


4 
n i Service, that 


admiratio 


as true a friend of peac rned 


our spe ns goodwill by finding “leisure from his Imperial 
task to help the British bluejacket to obtain better rations.” 
—Mr. Maurice Low’s monthly letter from America is chiefly 


devoted to a striking panegyric of the character and services 
of Lord Pauncefote, “the one man in English official life who 
thoroughly comprehended the American character.”——Of 
the miscellaneous articles, we can only notice Pr 
Dowden's masterly destructive handling of Judge Webb 
hook in advocacy of the Bacon-Shakespeare hypothesis. 
“ On the Heels of De Wet” in the current 
number of Blackwood i iled “ Pottering.”’ The incidents 
narrated are not of the st exciting kind, but the 
these most remarkable papers makes up by his wonderful 
criticisms of character. These criticisms 
dentally ; the Brigadier talks and we have a man revealed to 
The New Cavalry Brigade whose fortunes we have been 
g is joined to another 
senior to our Brig We 
spectacle of the man of real ability 
his plans s ‘are by the smartly dressed senior merely because 
f the rules The Brigadier tries 
icceeds in getting a movement agreed upon which 
uld have ended in a ipture, but at the last 
General sends a written order and the opportunity i 
lhe General “ had one object in view. He was ee with 
a single desire, whicl avoid disaster.” 
picturesque incident is described :— 
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witnessing dances a 
an intricate case of a runaway wife. 
| right was clear; he could kill his wife and her lover, 
; would not. Rather, he wished for his wife back again. 
refusal to go by the law made complications, but they were 
ttled at last, the elderly husband going 
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ment from the summit a sign that General Buller had given 
up the game, and thus made the general retirement —— 
This is the question asked by the writer. We cannot, 

course, attempt to answer, nor do we mean to take sides fi in 
this perplexing controversy; but those who desire to study all 
sides of the problem should read carefully Mr. Worsfold’s 


paper. 





NOVELS. 
THE CIRCULAR STUDY.* 

MabDsamMeE HUMBERT has rendered a con spicuous and memor- 
able service to all who profess the art of detective fiction. 
She has rendered it well-nigh impossible for any plot to be 
its lack of verisimilitude. The 
creation of the Brothers Crawford has Jent fresh lustre to 
the hackneyed saying that truth is stranger than fiction. 
Unluckily there is another aspect to the exploit of the French 
adventuress. She has at once vindicated and eclipsed the 
wildest feats of literary invention; she has spoiled the market 
for sensational fiction; she has erected a new standard of 
enterprise and ingenuity so arduous and transcendental that 
the panting novelist must toil after her in vain. She has, in 
fine, lent 2 curious corroboration to the contention, noticed by 
us elsewhere, of no Jess distinguished an expert than M. Jules 
Verne himself that novels and romances are destined to be 
>uperseded altogether by the daily newspaper. Personally we 
ure old-fashioned enough to have the greatest horror of the 
dramatised reports of the police-court so much in vogue. 
However, Madame Humbert is no everyday product, but one 
of those epoch-making figures that emerge once in a century, 
like the flower of the aloe, whereas the industrious literary 
mystery-monger will turn you out a succession of stories 
almost as quickly as the indolent reviewer can read them. 

lt is, we think, tolerably clear from the foregoing remarks 
that in dealing with novels such as The Circular Study, tue 
latest product of the author of The Leavenworth Case, it is as 
well to leave all considerations of improbability out of the 
cause. The question of morality does not obtrude itself, because 
i natter of fact the writers of these stories are almost in- 
while the rapid succession 


denounced on the ground 


ius 
variably on the side of the angels; 
ot incident renders anything like careful character analysis or | 
morbid introspection impossible. Reading a well-constructed | 
“mystery” novel is more like playing a game, or watching a | 
game being played, than anything else. One admires the | 
ugility, the resource, and the intelligence of the performer 

without taking into account any other qualities. There is no | 
time to get attached to the drvamatis personae, but one may he 
performance. That, we take it, is | 


deeply engrossed in their 


| 

John By John Oxenham. (Hurst and Blackett, 
63.)—John of Gerisaw is distinguished from the general run of 
“‘mock-Royal” romances by its dealing With two’ real pages of 
history. Nothing less than. the making of the German Em; 


of Gerisau 


pire 


and the Franco-Prussian War supply “John Oxenham” with t}, 
setting for his story. Likeail writers on battles nowadays, hed . 
3 18 does 


not spare his readers realistic details. The description of th @ fight 
against Bismarck’s forces which the reigning Grand Duke of Geris sau 
(John’s father) wage 


3near his ¢ ipifal is bad enough, but it is . 


joke to the horrible desi riptions of the battles in the Franco. 
Prussian War. The account of the search amone the wounded 
after Gravelotte is almost sickening. It is really a curious psychy. 


logical problem why the writers of fiction should have taken 





to this minute realism on the subject of battlefields just 
at this moment, when most of us have the most intimate 
reasons for wishing to remain a little blind to the worst 
horrors. If this realistic out break had come before the he ginning of y 
campaign, one could understand it; but why now, when the war j. 
over? “Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth s speaketh.” 


Whatever the reason, it is certain that this particular realism }\, 


come as a fashion to American and English writers of fiction: ang 
America is still at war, while England has only sheathed hep 
sword during the last few weeks. John of Gerisaw is cleverly 








written, but we cannot help thinking that it would have been im 
proved by the omission of the part of the plot ala Pinafore iy 
which John and his wife prove to have been mixed up and 


Merle, the wife, is altogether 


changed as intants. an uncon. 
vincing and rather uninteresting personage. Paragons always 
are, 

Will o° the Wisp. By John Garrett Le igh. (a. M. Dent and 
Co, 4s. 6d.)—This novel would be greatly improved if, like 


Vanity Fair,” it could have been written as “a novel without a 





hero.” For Ernest Brotherton, half hero, half unacknowledged 
‘heavy father,” It is, to he 
quite impossible to believe in him, and it is also very difficult to 


is certainly not a succe gin with, 


sympathise with him, or think him anything but a particularly 
tiresome kind of fool. Constable Barnes and his wife, on the 
other hand, are well-drawn possible and pleasant characters, 
and the heroine, W ill o’ the Wi }) contrives to get as ood deal of 
her charm over the footligaht The book is very fairly pleasant 
r¢ nl but all the the re secins to be no inevitable reason 
why i ‘ai cehenonee x: 

The Great Awakening. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward 
Lock, and ¢ 6s.)—-An awful confusion was created in Steven- 

v's “ Wrong Box” by the mischievous youths who “played 
billy with the labels” of the luggage and goods of the Londun 
and South-Western Railway Company. This confusion, howeve: 
was not for «1 moment to be compared with the results of “the 
Great Awakening,” in which the memory, and almost the identity, 


of a young lady were recklessly “played billy ” with. Fortu- 


: - a ! nat ‘ly the miracle-mongers are able at the end to undo their 
the essential quality of these books,—that they should engross | “""" siiheas do their 
; Eats oes e ue work, and the original Eleanor awakes to consciousness. For the 
the reader. Therein lies their charm andtheir value. And to fi 
é : ; ‘ : : : “ Hyde” whom the mysterious operation reveals is not pleasaut 
Le truly engrossing they must avoid the imputation of ab- 7 : : , ; 
a i titel Shea i 7 company. Mr. Oppenheim hardly gives enough details for his 
suruity. is danger we canno unk Miss Gree as i - i ce the 9 1 Daas é 
iid : ‘2 T =" eepair “af h Iss Mareen AS "0" | book to be convincing. If you want people to believe in the 
vether evaded. To begin with, the assumption that a detec unbelievable, you must give them minute details as to how the 


tive should he capable of undertaking investigations into a 


murder ease at the age of eighty—Mr. Gryce is more than 
once alluded to as an octogenarian—is a somewhat severe tax 
on the credulity of the reader. Again, the amiable rivalry 


hetween Mr. Gryce and the lady detective, Miss Butterworth, 
a laxity of organisation with which we can hardly 
American But the 
all is the falsetto note that is sounded in the senti- 
The account of the education of the sorely 
who is arrested on a charge of killing his 
worthy of Mr. Boothby. Young Thomas 
hton at eighteen, is criticised hy his 


] resupposes 
credit. the 
Llemish of 


mental passages 


Government. most serious 





trie d ye me pre meer, 
Lrother, is almost 
Adams, an A 
father for his 

“He consequently m 
tullowing year acquired by constan 
youth about him that indescribable 
man which he was led to believe would 
approval of those he now felt bound to please. At the end of the 
year he found himself a finished man of the world. How truly so, 
he began to realise when he noted the blush with which his 
presence was hailed by women and the respect shown him by men 
ot his own stamp.” 


n Admirable Cri 


lack of social charm :— 


lerated his manner, and during the 
nt association with the cil led 
charm of the perfect gentle- 


alone meet with the 


Such a passage entirely destroys any shred of sympathy which 
the reader may feel: with Mr. Thomas Adams. Henceforth 
we contemplate his sufferings with equanimity, almost with 


apathy. 


“Lond don: mee ard, Leuk. o and C o. 


[6s.] 


L J 


= The Circul 


udy. 





ar St By A. K. Green, 





However the story is fuirly 
, - . 


said unbelievable happened to occur 
readable, if not very distinguished. 


Dwellers by the River. By Mrs. ( 

The “ River” an Australian 
function to perform in bringing about the 
destiny. This is indeed the best part of Mrs. 
Praed’s story. “Story,” say, though there are really five 
stories, joined together, formally by the unity of the narrator, really 
hy the very lively personality of Marge, the heroine aforesaid. 
Marge is a flirt of the first order, a “jibber,” to use the expressive 
language her brother, who can be cured of that 
heing made to run in double harness. Duwel 
distinctly well written and interesting. But we take leave to pro- 
test against the indiscriminate use of We can under- 
stand that in “The Winning of the Ubi Cup” art prescribed t 
melancholy end. The same inay he said of “The Races which w 
Not Run.” There was no way out of the complication. The 
story isa doubtful case. As to “The Baby’s Christening,” it is a 
wanton and useless infliction of pain; the last, and best, of the 
stories would have been better still without the needless intrusion 
of the tragical. 


‘ampbell Praed. (J. Long. 6s.) 
and has an importau 
accomplishment of 


is river, 
the 
heroine’s Campbell 


we 


of vice only by 


llers by the River 13 


, Vv 
tragedy. 


re 


inst 


The Romance of an Eastern Prince.. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—We 
do not feel sure as to the real object of this book. The Easteru 
Prince is a Hindoo of the highest caste, and, more than th 

born with the signs of the “sacred birth.” As he grows up he 
ea of serving his country by bringing about a 


conceives the id 
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eee 
closer union with the Power that dominates. He goes to 


England, and puts himself in the way of carrying out his pur- 
pose by falling in love with an English girl. This gives 
oeeasion for a vast amount of fine writing. The Prince, who 
tells his own story, goes through all the vicissitudes of a 
passionate love, and exhausts the vocabulary of the language 
in describing them. Is this the real object of the book, or are 
we to find it in chap. 21, where he sets forth in a very 
pusinesslike way the weaknesses, as he conceives them to he, 
of the British rule in India? One thing he certainly urges 
with no little force, the policy of a Coronation in India of the 
Indian Mmperor. 

Sancta Paula. By Walter Copland Perry. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 6s.)—How admirable would be the result if the writers 
of fiction in general would equip themseives for their task as Mr. 
Perry has done! He has made “a complete study of the works 
of Jerome” to prepare himself for the characterisation of his 
And he has drawn from Gibbon, Milman, Thierry, and 
other grave writers. Novelists would find more than they think 
in Jerome,—and the output would certainly be limited. We must 
own that for the average reader Sancta Paula is just a little over- 
loaded with learning. Myr. Perry is too conscientious. ‘The reader 
would have taken it for granted that the Romans ate scollops, 
juussels, storks, curlews, and squirrels without demanding the 
Latin names of these delicacies. Weare reminded as we read of 
“Charicles”’ and “ Gallus,” compounded of one-twentieth of story 
«nd nineteen-twentieths of archaeology. But we need hardly say 
that the hook is worth reading, even if it does require something 
of an effort. The writer succeeds in giving us a picture, over- 
crowded, it may be, with details, but vivid and impressive, of a 
strange time; and he has not failed in drawing the dominant 


heroine. 


figures of Jerome and Paula. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


HORTUS INCLUSUS. 

Hortus Inclusus. By John Ruskin. Third Edition. (G. Allen. 
5s.) —We may be peculiar, but it has always seemed to us that 
this volume contains the only work of Ruskin’s which one would 
be glad to be without. The private letters of grand men rarely 
reflect the grandeur of the writers. To our mind, the little air- 
fan which cools the saloon of a liner is still a puny affair despite 
the fact that its motive-power is the same great engine that 
drives the vessel through the ocean. And these letters, 
graceful as they are, and full of that love of the beauty of Nature 
which Ruskin almost created, are something less than puny. 
They are occasionally (it seems almost blasphemy to say it of 
anything writ with Ruskin’s ink) almost maundering. The truth 
is that Ruskin could never have written a good letter to a woman. 
The quality of his mind has been somewhat misconceived, even, it 
may be hazarded, by himself. Because he could think thoughts 
too deep for tears over the petal of the meanest flower that 
blew at Coniston, or lose himself as gloriously in the ravish- 
ment of a peacock’s feather as his fellow-sonl Turner did 
in the dim magnificence of a London fog, both his admirers 
and himself erred when they saw in these delights in little 
things material fit for little letters. It was not so, and the result 
is nearly a reductio ad absurdum of some of the greatest and most 
austere ecstasies that ever lifted a human heart. These letters 
are pretty things, but to those who know the greatness of Ruskin as 
his ladies of Thwaite could not possibly have known it, their 
prettiness is almost a pain. Hidden away in some lavendered 
drawer they would have been priceless to the few who, having 
heen beloved by John Ruskin, were privileged to unfold them. 
But to the outside world they reveal nothing, teach nothing, of a 
great soul whose best account with God will be that, when it put 
outto sea, it left behind it on the quay of the world’s life a golden 
cargo of revelation and teaching. Ruskin was so great a man 
that the half of him seemed to be no man at all, but something 
betwixt man and divinity, of which, indeed, the purest genius is 
ever half compact. And the outside world, again, need know 
nothing of the half he had in common with it. For whilst a 
thousand men might have written what Ruskin wrote to his 
friends, no man living or dead could write or have written what 
Ruskin wrote to the world. 








(S.P.C.K.) 


Thoughts by the Way. By Canon Woodhouse. 


indication had been given in it of the occasions which prompted 
the first writing, or speaking, of the papers it contains. 


o> ™ 6» 
very short, and read almost like notes or sketches for longer 


They are 


works, though they are more carefully written than is usually the 
case with such things. There is much freshness and vitality 
about these “Thoughts,” and they have a pleasant power of 
bringing old truths into touch with modern needs with no losa of 
reverence, 

Students. By Edward F. Willoughby, M.D. 
(Maemillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—This is an excellent book, well 
arranged and exhaustive of its subject. Part I, “ Health of 
the Man,” deals with foods, stimulants, preparation of foods, 
quality of foods, clothing, exercise, &c. These branches of one 
part only of the subject indicate how wide an extent of facts is 
included in the term “hygiene.” 'The other parts are entitled 
“Health of the Home,” “ Health of the City,’ “Health of the 
People,” “ Demography,” “ Meteorology.” We quote, as u 
specimen of Dr. Willoughby’s reasonable attitude, what he 
about “stimulants” as their friends, 
'l'o brain-workers, 
“after the lahours of the day, a moderate amount of alechol 
in the form of a light and natural wine is sometimes felt to 


In old age, again, “the richer, 
stronger wines, or even pure spirits, are occasionally no less 
valuable, and far from shortening, may prolong life.’ He adds 
a salutary caution, never to take these things for the purpose of 
urging the brain to further work. On tobacco he has nothing 
ity. 


Hygiene for 


says alcoholic drinks, 
“intoxicants” as their enemies, call them. 


be a hoon, if not a necessity.” 





Scnoon Boors.—Ora Marvitina, By Prof. E, A, Sonnenschein. 
(Sonnenschein. 2s.)—'l'his is another attempt to smooth the path 
of the learner of Latin. In the first section only the first declension, 
and the present indicative of sum andof first conjugation verbs, are 
used; 11., IIL, 1V., and V. introduce us to the various forms 
of the declension. Afterwards we get to the third declension ; 
but first conjugation verbs only are used throughout. We have 
no positive opinion to give. ‘I'he problem is one that can only be 
solved, so to speak, ambulando. There will have to be a plunge 
into real Latin; will the learner be better prepared for it by what 
is not real?——Macaulay’s Life of Pitt has been edited with 
Introduction and Notes by John Downie, M.A. (A. and C. Black, 
2s.), with Mark Pattison’s Life of Pitt, from the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” prefixed. 





BOOKS OF 
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SOME 


[Under this heading we notice such Books 
reserved for review in other jorms.)} 


THE WEEK. 


of the week as have not Leen 





CoRONATION Oprs.—Qood Words in its “Coronation Number’ 
publishes twelve received in a competition for prizes 
offered by that magazine. ‘The winner of the first prize is « 
Presbyterian minister, Mr. Lauchlan M. Watt, of Alloa, whosy 
name is known to the readers of the Spectator; the second and third 
prizes fell to English clergymen (the third being divided with a 
lady, writing from New Zealand). Another ode that received the 
commendation of the judges came from South Africa, The theme 
was certainly an inspiring one, and it has brought out some ex- 
cellent work. We are inclined to think that almost all the poems 
are too long—the great classical models are on a smaller scale— 
but they reach, on the whole, a high standard. Here is a passage 
from Mr. Watt’s poem. He has been saying that the throne of the 
true King is upheld by strength, pity, and love, and goes on :— 

“Tove, té 


», greatest of angels born of God, 
Leaving the rone, to walk where shadow lies, 
Kissing to joy the tears of darkened eyes, 
And yathering into song all saddening cries, 
And makivg a triumphing gladness grow where sorrow in darkness trod: 
Lill peace springs near and far, 
Star merging into star, 
Till a day like Christ’s steals over the midnight bar, 
And the tide of a people’s contented joy breaks singing around the throne, 
Where, in oblivion swathed, as in a shroud, 
Dead and fo ten shall sink the cruel and proud 
And tyranny have no name, 
And the shaming be crushed with shame, 
And be unknown : 
But the loving and lovely in dream an‘ deed 
Have love shook into their days, 
And angels of peace their feet shall lead 
By blossoming ways 
No more to bleed, 
(creat shall that monarch be, 
reat on th ore, and the seas; 
And the nations near and far 

























lt would have added to the interest of this little volume if some | 





Shall see his star, 
Aud know that the day of darkness now is done, 
And wait for the rising sun, 
That bringeth the days to be,” 


——Coronation Ode, by A. C. Benson, Set to Music by Edwai.l 
Elgar (Boosey and Co., 23. 6d.), is a good piece of work, though 


| possibly somewhat over-dominated by the thought of musical 
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performance. The followi 
call up living images in the mind :— 


“ Britain, ask of thyself, and see that thy sons be strong, 
Strong to arise and go, if ever the war-trump peal; 
See that thy navies speed, to the sound of the battle-song, 
Then, when the winds are up, ond the shuddering bulwarks reel, 
Smite the mountainous wave, and scatter the flying foam, 
Big with the battle-tbunder that echoeth loud and long ;— 
See that thy squadrons haste, when loosed are the hounds of hell :— 
Then shall the eye flash fire, and the valorous heart grow light, 
Under the dri'ting smoke, and the scream of the flying shell, 
When the hillside hisses with death,—and never a foe in sight, 
So shalt thon rest in peace, enthroned in thine islaud home ; - 
3ritain, ask of thyself, and see that thy sons be strong!” 





An Introduction to the Study of Rural Education. By FE. H. 
Rycroft. (Warren and Son, Winchester. 4d.)—-My. Rycroft makes 
some thoughtful suggestions for the improvement of rural educa- 
tion. Make the children really interested in what they learn ; 
connect it with their actual surroundings. This is about the sum 
of the matter; it can be put into a few words, but it admits of 
endless extension. Of course there are difficulties. There is the 
limited supply of good teachers. How, with the poor resources of 
a small parish—and there are thousands with less than two 
hundred population—can the good teacher, who will always be 
the exception, be secured? And one caution we would suggest. 
No change must be made that would take away whatever literary 
character rural education now has. 





The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—We may mention among the 
more important contents of this volume, Dr. E. C. 
“ Dialogues on the Christian Prophet ”—-Dr. Selwyn would help | 
his readers, who can scarcely find him easy to follow, by giving a 
brief conspectus of his views—and Mr. A. E. Garvie’s “Studies in 
the ‘Inner Life’ of Jesus.” Professor W. M. Ramsay contributes 
two articles, marked by his characteristic research, on “The Jews 
in the Graeco-Asiatic Cities.” Professor Falconer sets fortha theory, 
which he works out with considerable ingenuity, that the Second 
Epistle of Peter was written to the Samaritan Churches. Professor 

Rendel Harris makes an interesting suggestion about that 
perplexing personage, Elymas the Sorcerer. Josephus (Ant. XX. 
72) speaks of a Simon, “a Jew, but by birth a Cyprian,” who was 
employed by Ielix to persuade Drusilla to leave her husband. It 
has been suggested that this was Simon Magus. It is certainly 
more likely that he was Elymas. The Ambrosian MS. A. has 
“Atonov for Sluwva, While the Codex Bezae at Acts xiii, has ero:uas 
o poryos; and another reading of Acts xxvii. tells us that Felix left 
Paul bound 61a ApotoiAAav. It would be very curious that Elymas, 
worsted in the struggle with Paul before the Roman Governor in 
Cyprus, should find an opportunity of injuring him by “ backstairs ” 
influence with the Governor at Caesarea. The reader must not 
pass over the memorial notices of Professors Drummond and Bruce 
Davidson. 


Selwyn’s 





The Empire Review, June (Macmillan and Co., 1s. net) contains a 
brief article to w hich we must give, though somewhat late, a few 
words of notice. It sets forth a plan for providing the colonists 
(of the Roman kind, the “ soldier-farmer”) with whom it is pro- 
posed to leaven, so to speak, the population of the new South 
\frican provinces. We do not feel able to pronounce definitely 
upon it; we see, for instance, how the new settlers are to be 
taught farming; but how are they to be taught soldiering? Is 
it intended that they should be chosen from men who have 
served? In any case the article is worth noting. 


Cycle Rides Round London. By Charles G. Harper. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)—It is a very great pity that: Mr. Harper does not 
keep himself to his proper functions of a guide to cycle-riders. 
Let him tell them how they are to find their way, warn them 
where there is a dangerous descent, and even protest, if he thinks 
fit, against the bad condition in which some parishes or districts 
are content to leave their roads. Let him also point out woods, 
parks, houses, landscapes that are worth seeing. All this lies 
within his pri wer province. Lut he is certainly going beyond it 
when, as on p. 12, he uses very gross language about 
family which we shall not name. That family havea very different 
and Mr. Harper’s abuse is a discredit to him, and we 
cannot hut express our wonder that the publishers have per- 
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By Charles Plummer, 
5s. net.)—This volume contains the 
Ford Lectures for 1901. Lectures I. and IT. are devoted to the 
“Sources,” and contain, of course, an examination of what is 
known as “ Asser’s Life of Alfred,” a document which has, espoci. 


The Life and Times of Alfred the Great. 
M.A. (The Clarendon Press. 


| ally of late, become the object of the gravest suspicions. This 


examination occupies nearly forty pages, and the general result j3 
that there is “a nucleus which is the genuine work of a single 
writer, a South Walian contemporary of Alfred,” and, further, 
no reason why that South Walian con. 
temporary should not be Asser of Menevia.” If Asser had been 
Biblical writer he would not have got off so easily. What My. 
Plummer has to say about Ingulf is well worth noting. That the 
Croyland Chronicle is a forgery no one doubts, yet there may wel] 
be not a few grains of truth in it. Another curious thing is how 
little is said about the great King in many of the later chronicles, 
Lecture II. gives Alfred’s history up to the time of his accession, 
1V. deals partly with his campaigns against the Danes and partly 
with his civil administration, a subject which is continued in V. Ip 
this and in VI. we have also an account of education and literary 
works. It would hardly be possible to say too much in praise of 
the very complete and adequate way in whith Mr. Plummer deals 
with these subjects. There has been a considerable production of 
Alfred literature during the last two years, but we know of 
nothing which can be classed with Mr. Plummer’s volume. It 
was a happy choice by which he was appointed to the Ford 
Lectureship, and a happy suggestion which gave him this subject, 


New Epirions.—The Great Alternative, by Spenser Wilkinson 
| (Constable and Co., 6s.), appears in a new edition, arranged so as to 
contentions. We are glad tosee 
that Mr. Wilkinson has secured a considerable audience. Whatever 
we may think of this or that detail, the fact remains that our posi- 
tion makes quite considerable demands upon us, and that these de- 
mauds must be met if we are to hold our own. In the “ Unit 
Library” (Unit Library, Limited) we have History of the Bucca- 
neers of Anevica, by James Burney (11id.) Our readers may be 
reminded that the name indicates that the price represents the 
size of the book, the measure being the “ unit” of twenty-five 
pages. This volume is part of James Burney’s “Chronological 
History of the Voyages and Discoveries in the South Sea or 
Pacific Ocean.” (James Burney was a brother of the author of 
“ Evelina.”)——-Another new edition, revised and enlarged and 
brought up to date by the adding of the names of recent winners, 
is Royal Ascot: its History and its Associations, by George James 
Cawthorne and Richard 8. Herod (‘Treherne and Co., 12s, 6d. net), 














We have received the Coronation Numbers of Country Life, 
the King, the Ladies’ Field, the Queen, and the Navy and Army 
Illustrated. 
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Department of Agriculture and Technical Inst raction for Jreland, imp 8vo 
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RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN 


SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages, Les Directrices: Miss 


SU SGABS and Mile. I.TU RMEAU. Highest refs. 's.—Prospec tuses on | application 





modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention i 
‘YW ALbnEn M, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls, Bracing healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hinthe’ 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding. 


for Study. of Langua ages an ind Music. English refs.— _ Pros Spectus, Miles. HEISS. 
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Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of } Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birminy’ 


PRUSSELS. —vV ery healthy situation. —Malles, DEN Ys ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address 
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RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to REC OMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLPIELD, RIPON, Churc, 
ot agined. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joiut Board 


TICTORIA CO OLL EGE, JERSEY abla School w ith Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tenuis, —Principals, 
Classical and Modern Sides. Very successful Army Class; four passed Miss — BOYCOTT’ and Miss TARVER. 


direct last December, including Ist into Sandhurst. Close Scholarships (£100 
ut Oxford every year. 
—ADI ply ‘the PRINC IPA L. 
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'| Q@AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD. SOUTHWOLD. 


The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLL EG B, S T. HELIER, JERSEY. 
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cycling, riding. Beautiful clim ate. Health 1 
invariably improve .—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


RESDEN —HOME SCHOOL on ENG LISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, 
receives a limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, 
Art, &c.—Appls for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or 
to R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven ‘Street, Strand, W. Cc. 


OH ALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An EN GLIS 
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comforts. Ten years’ experience in England. Highest references. —Apply for 
Prospectns, Fri, Bechile r Wi Wha meet parents in 1 ondon from July 20th to: 0th, 
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Ly Healthiest Situation iu the Kingdom, within ten minutes of Church, 
Woctor, Railway, and ‘Telegraph Office, Charming MANSION, erected regard 
Jess of expense. Four noble Reception and eighteen Bedrooms, sp adies’ Boudoir, 
&e,; extremely moderate Rent; very picturesque but inexpensive grounds ; 
glorious scenery.—F. WALKER & PETTITT, 68 Coleman Street, London, E.C, 
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ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies | 


xbroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. sant Lille, 
France; } OF, R. J. BE EVOR, M.A.,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W. c 


HE DOW NS SC HOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.- — 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix Schoo!, Southwold). Spe cial care given to individual development. 

Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
( Jambridge U Unive rsity, the Princip als ot Bedfor 1 and Holl oway ( Yolleges & 





EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOU RNE ‘(near Bourne- 
mouth), HANTS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 14, 
Healthy climate near the sea, and large cricket-tield of five acres. Special 
terms are offered for sons of officers and clergymen.—Further particulars from 
G. MEAKIN, B.A. (C Jantab.), He: ad. Master. 


THE OWENS COLL EGE, MANCHESTE R. 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
: ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Fees 36: to 50 guineas the Session. Degrees (including Medicine) 
open to Womeu.—Applications and inquiries to the Warden, Miss H. M, 
STEPHEN. 


ULW ICH COLLE GE PREP. ARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev, J. H. 3 MALL L INSON, M.A., Hills boro’ Ww rest Dulwich. 


§ UN IDLE SCHOOL—An NTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION will be Fc TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
July 8th and 9th. There are FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 a year, and 
‘ HRE E of £30a year vac aut.—Apply to the HEAD. MASTER, 





S?: JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
kK SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas. —App! y to HE AD. “MISTRE SS. 


“Dz ATON’ S LIST OF SCHOOLS AN D fb UTORS, 1902. 4 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
Is. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
zequirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 





SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge ; 


Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
ju the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
ut Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RK. J. BEEVOR, M.A. »22Crave nt treet, Northumberland Avenue, W. au. 





MNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in ‘all | - 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full | 


particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“ Triform, London.’ - Te elephone No, 185 4 (Gerrard), 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.-Central Registry for Teachers, 
#5 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 








Splendid looking Southwold. They possess _e id modern requisite for health and 
gymnastics, hockey, tennis, 
rd exceptional; delicate girls 


sident, Daily, and | 


lish and Foreign), introduced for British | 





the summer holidays in the New Buildings, These consist of a School House 
and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a comm anding site over 






convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. 1, GARDINER (daugt 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large statf of Assistant Mistresses 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss k. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton C , the 
Principal Of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G the 
ct Southampton, the Master of Chris st’s College, Cambridge, Profe: 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Southwold, Sutfolk. 
~ |. E GLEBE> HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON.SEKA. 
NORFOLK. 
Preparation for the Publie Schools and the Re yvall Navy. Special Coaching 
for Backward Boys. He althy, bracing climat Seven acres of ground, 
Head-Master—Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE B ARBER, M. A. (Oxon.) 
SE SCHOO], 


i ERES ;FORD HOT 
UPPERTON, EAS TBOU RNE. 
Head-Mistresses: Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN. 
Corporation Sanitary Certificate ; Garden; walled-in Playing Field, 
dnc lus sive Fees from 8U guineas, 


ey rG’S SC HOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET,— 


A First Grade Endowed School. Honours gained in 190) include 2 











Scholarships and 2 Exhibitions at the Universities, aud an Entrance Scholar 

ship ¢ t Guy's Hospital. New Chemical Laboratory and new Class Roous in 

course of erection. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) has just been opened,—D, E 
NORTON, M.A., Head- Master. 

A HOME sc HOOT, 1, MAY FE [E ILD, OLD “SOUTHGATE, 

MIDDLESEX 
Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas 
Address Miss _BOYE R- ‘BROWN or Miss ANSELL, 


Ts EK KING'S 

[ION for Universities, Army, Navy, Civil Service, or business, Le: 

| hibitions awa arded annually. Boarders received in Se shool House. Exe 
playing-fields. 2 or 3 KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (£20 per ann.) offered for Com 

} 

| 


sc CHOOL, ROCHES TER. oar nes 











petition tc yall boys under 15on July 17th.- ~Prospe ctus, | Rev. v. Je F. ' HOBSON, M.A. 


SCHOOL 


(founded 1485), 


Army, Navy and London Matriculation Forms, Large|Junior|School in own 
rounds, 
| For particulars, apply, The BURSAR. 


| A PSLEY HOUSE, Ech ha AY. —HIGH SCHOOL for 

e DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. ¢., 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers Gymnasium, sea-bathing, out 
door games, Scholarships. Many distinctions’ in University Examiuations, 
including tirst in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
e xception: al. E ntire charge of childre on whose > pi arents are abroad, 


| EADING 











ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

(on the Foundation of King Edward VI.)—Chairman of the Governors: 
Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., F.R.S.  Head-Miistress: Miss BEATRICE 
HARRIS.—In September next the School will reassemble in the New 
Buildings which have been specially erected, and are now complete. There 
is a good garden attached to the School, tennis = hockey field, gym- 
nasiuim, covered playground, laboratory, &e. The buildings include the Head- 
Mistre 289’S House, with ace ommod: ation for 25 Bos arde ars. 


OURNEMOUTH HIGH SC HOOL. —Under Diocesan 
Trustees, Head-Mistress: Miss BROAD. Resident Graduate Staff, 
School House, Laboratory, Art Studio, Gymnasium, Playing Fields, Swimming, 
tour Boarding Houses. ‘Terms 50 to 80 guineas per annum, inclusive of House 
an ad Sc ‘hool Fees, E ntire che narge of € olonial ‘pupi ils, 











U RHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough Modern Education, with Special Physical Training. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities of London and Durham. Great attention paid to 


- | Musicand to Modern Languages.—Boarders s received by the HEAD. MISTRESS 





NUY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B.Lond.) 

The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES AND PRACTICAL CLASSES 

for this EXAMINATION will BEGIN on OCTOBER lst. Candidates entering 

| for this course can register as Medical Students.—Full particulars may be 
obtaine 2d on application to the DEAN, Guy’ 3 Hos} its ul, London Bridge, S.E. S.E. 

wr MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TEN BURY, 

~ WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 

tuation; large playing-fields aud Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head 

Master, Rev. W. A. RENW 1CK, M.A.,, late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 

j- Apply Rev. the Ww ARDEN. 


pFiva ATE TUITION, ST. ANDREWS. 


Mr, A. K. SELLAR, M. se om, RECEIVES PUPILS 
at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., 
to Prepare for Examinations, 
ADLEY Cc OL LEG BE. —TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
| for COMPETITION in JUL Y. Oue Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered, in the first instance, for boys intended or the Army class.—Apply to 
the W ARDEN, Radley Gallawe, Abingdon, 














| 4 RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 


| Girls ? English, Continental?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
i reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
ery modern improvement; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
1 Research, and Practical Agriculture,&c. Splendid climate 
Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands. 


tories, with ev 
House; Farm 
tural] Analysis anc 
in perfect country. 
DIRECTORS of the 


UNE TOA r YN ay WwER. 
ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER | A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. — HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS: from 13 to 15 years; Introductory Course ; no fees.—-AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL: Horticulture, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture; 3 years’ course; 
ys for boarders, £28 a year.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 8 years’ 
pono yearly fee, £8—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, FOR THE 
wT EDING TBADES: no fees.—WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 
BUILD rears; monthly fee from £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 3 

ars’ course; monthly fee, £1.—LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC: FARMING: 
yom the Ist Nov. till the 15th March; fee for strangers, 2 frs. per lecture.— 
om fF AND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £23 a year—MUSIC 
SCHOOL (a private endowment) : 1,100 pupils ; nominal fee. — DAME 
SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no fees—PRIMARY SCHOOLS : 
children from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
LECITUBES BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE: free.—For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, Berks.—THREE SCHOLAR. 
B SHIPS, value 90 gs. per annum; One Warden’s Exhibition, value 50 gs. ; 
Two General Exhibitions, value 30 gs.; One Army Class | Exhibition, value 
30gs.; One Navy Class Exhibition, value 30 gs., will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 30th, Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1%2. ‘Two 
Navy Cluss Exhibitions, value 20gs. per annum, for boys between 11 and 15, 
will also be competed for.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
¥ Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality ; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 


Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others, 

YOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
S SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Transition 
Ciass and Kindergarten for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. Reference to 
Parents and Head-Masters, HALF TERM BEGAN JUNE 5th. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

1} SHIPS of £30 each (four cpen). Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 

the BURSAB. 

ASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


LENALMOND—-FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, £80-£20, are offered by Examination on JULY 15th and 16th, 
One or more of these are open tc Boys offering Modern or “‘ Army”’ subjects, 
The Examination can be held elsewhere than at Glenalmond by arraugement, 
For particulars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 8th. 
ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (B.U.L.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c,— 
Prospectus on application, 


























INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 19th. 


T BH Ss C L L E G E , 
BAMSGATE. 
Fonnded 1809, Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Fall Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-front; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


TRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, KENDAL, WEST- 
MORELAND.—Established 1698 by the Society of Friends. ForSonsand 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Separate Houses; Resident Gymnastic Instructors, 
Recommended by Rev. John Clifford, D.D.; Rev. R. J. Campbell, B.A.; Rev. A.M. 
Fairbairn, D.D. Terms from 60Gus.—W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. (Lond.), Prinvipal. 














| where the aim is to train girls to be 








\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
40k. NATION, Jaly 15th, 16th, 17th; one or two of £87 (£99 for the first | 
year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina 
tons of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail t 

a scholarship.—For particnlarsapply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


P2cHoND SCHOOL for GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 


Resident Medical 


Preparation for Leipzig Conservatorium of Music. 
by Natives, 


Gymnastic Mistress, French and German (new method) taught 
Natural History excursions and swimming during summer months. 


SOUTH. | 


St. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
h BOURBNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Bracing air; healthy climate; large ball 
‘or gymnasium ; Medical Gymnastic Mistress; three acres of garden; playing 





lied ; attention to Languages and Music ; School examined Oxford and 
Cambridge Board.—Principals: Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


n 


\ TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
ho SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 
ol treatment, receives boys and adults suffering from this affliction, 
_, beammering,” post-f ls. 1ld.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W., and 20 Goidingtom Road, Bedford, 








| General Mes 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lurrzp, 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
\) A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
: practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfart for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields, 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE. 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified sta tf. 





ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E, F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arci)- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 





i S&S ¥_ Ss 0 8&0 0 L, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 

|S ey iten = MANOR,NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—High- 
_ class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing tields. 
Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London professors. Res:- 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &v.— 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON, 











N “R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 








Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be giver 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S. A. TRUMAN, of No.6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
1 Stee HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 

UPPER CABLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea 
Boarders only received. 


a MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED ths 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 


NEVERSIT ¥ OF DUREZA M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

Durham, 











MNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Principal,Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(London)—A residentia! 
College providing 4 year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects im various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September. 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


iE E L T E& D Ss ¢ HO @. Lh. 
~ EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will bb AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 
For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 





S 


| 5 SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. -~ SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLABSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS,, and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS. M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
attention. Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 





OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Mareuis or 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every bos 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete scieuce labora 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application,—Partic 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. 


YEPTON SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD at REPTON on JULY 15th, 16th, and 17th, for the purpose of 
electing to eight or more SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £70, four or more of £60, 
and three of £40, £50, and £20 respectively) tenable during residence at t! 
School. Exhibitions of £20 a year may beawarded. Candidates must be :nder 
150n Sept. 15th.— Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent, 


also Seho) 


irships 
ulars from HEAD. 
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ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited — 





4 Notice is hereby that the ORDINARY HALF - YEARLY 
GENERAIT MEETING of LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, 
Limited, will be held at the D OFFICE of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in 
the City of London, on WEDNESDAY, July 25rd next, at One o'clock 






precisely, tor the following purposes :— 

l. he Directors’ Report declaring a Dividend and the Profit and 
Lo lauce-sheet for the Half-year ending June 50th, 1902, and 
th t thereon. 


ich other business as can bo transacted at Ordinary 
$ e Company, A. E. MANN, Secretary. 
June 4th, 1902, 





The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will bo CLOSED to prepare for 
the Dividend on July Ist next, and will be reopened on July 4th. 
Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on June 30th will be 


| entitled to the Dividend for the current Half year on the number of shares 
then standing in their reepective namea, 
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NOW READY, 


THE BOND OF EMPIRE. 


BY 


MONTAGUE G. JESSETT, F.R.G.S., 
of "The Key to South Africa,” “‘Delagoa Bay,” &. 
17 lus 

‘*The Bond of Empire” is a vi alu 
Imperial Federation. It deals coll 


Author 
strations and Map. 


able contribution to the literature upon 
tively with the important questious of 








Imperial Feds canada Trade, Chambers of Commerce, Imperial 
autile Mar i Council, Imperial Court of Appeal, &c, 
Price 6s. 
SAMPSON LOW, M ARSTON & CO., Ltd., London, 





‘THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE: 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS .00....06000006£9,835,193, 


ENDOW = WT —ABNULTIES. 
Lire D1 IMENT. 


FIRE—LIFE-— 





Expenses aud Premiums 1 — ; " Beneses large. Policies effecte 
192, at Annual Premiums, will p ate for 
wo Fuit Years’ Bonus 
t the Division of Profits for the Qui ennium ending next year. 








Hrap OFFIcEs— 


LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
NCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


1 DALE STREET, 
| see DENTIAL AS ‘SURA 





HOLBORN LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FU NDS £43,000,000 


EVERS SIONS and. LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded P 2 urities and Annuiti ss oe faranuce 
LOANS REVERSIONARY INTERES 
SOCIETY -e, Waterloo Bridge, Stra 
an Sear 
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OFFERED.— 
- 1802; Tennyson’s 
» 1851; Hewlett’s 
Tudor Trans., : 3 vols. ; 

3 Italian | L ite erature, 


Dowell’s 
Tn age first 
Earthwork « 
Borrow’s Wo 1 B 
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The cine 


‘RIFLE CLUB COMPETITION 
PRIZE AT BISLEY, 
HELD ON JULY 17th. 


ae 
BL 


TO 





The 0 he Conditions under which the Prize wil] be shot for 
extracted from the Official Prize List, aor 
- > ad . 
Che Spectator x 
| RIFLE CLUBS TYRO COMPETITION. 
(Single Entries.) 
Squadded Competition, Thursday, 17th, 
Oren only to « cam of five representative Tyo Members from eager 
Rifle Club officially registered with the N.RA, is 


Eight ‘303 Magazine Mi pees tifles given by the Proprictor of the Speciainv 
SVT 





500 yards (aggregate). 
each distance, 


Distances ; 
No. or Sots 





Ed 


SO minnu 
















Time Limit... a t each distance. 
Lntrance Fee coc ek l hef: 2.30 p.m. on Monday, Jul tth 
Post ¢ , 41 Ss till 2.30 Tues lay, July 1th, 
First Prizo ... ron oo Five Rifles, 
Second P ‘ e0 Two Rifles, 
rhird Prize eee One Rifle, 
Eight Priz 
SPECIAT: CONDITIONS 
1. One target wi!l be detailed to cach Team. 
2. The Rifles giv s Second and Third Prizes will be given to the Club to 
which the winners belong, and not to the Members of the Team, : 


the Spectator hopes that the institution of the Second 
have the effect of encouraging an increased number 
id especially the village clubs, to take part in the comy 


The Proprietor of 
and Third Prizes 
of the smaller clubs, ¢ 
} tition. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


; TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA pe annum. 
dag gree eit TY weekly e 












xch: ing’ * Books at 


annum, 


for es ot 


Houses of Sub 3 ious TWO GUINEAS per 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends nay UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus less¢ st of carriage. 
{ bid Lists of Books Gratis and Post-frea, 


n the cost 
Prospectuses and Mor 


SALE 


DEPARTMENT. 









































Ja e's | A Speciai List oy Classified Works by Standard 
fe > | and Modern Authors, 
Lyrical, 1839; v ers l : i{ In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
WANTED. iy t rgest and valu: stock in Birmingham, | CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING aud BIRTH: 
tate wants. BAKER'S GREAT BO OKSI iOPS, DAY GIFTS 
i4and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. AX G : SNS 
ii? PR AmIT Dac ae al s Gratis and Post-free, 
NOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, Se, eileen ncgii 
LU are INVI DtoCAl INSPECT } - LIONEL | SAACS' STOCK, | “y i - 
1 ma I it fe pe t sks, and pi ture ; 
—— “| MUDIE S LISRARY, Limited, 
ov TON! : Faget ge rE ig A | 80 to $4 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
‘ 2 a = pease gid | 241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St tre set, E.C., LONDON. 
e i get = oldies saaa ae And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
4’ L i I © 4 iN D E I, \ E Y | age 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND' TQ BOOK COLLECTORS AND 
N p ks and MSS. (No. 98) Now | 
xpe rari¢ ? vf XW LIBRARIANS. (3s) 
” - —_— ae Rare Editions and Original Literature of 
Vi AY CATALO( GU ‘NEW REM AI ND E RS. “JUST | Eighteenth Century. 
SSUED. I, i. & tl Ren r and l ’ ~ AY ’ = oo Reno 7 
iil he =e > st an cal P [ ARTAGNAN, Mem., 170). Defoe’s Tracts, 1703. Sadeur, 
gr « l . dit Voyage Terre Australe, 1705. Desmarais, Grammaire Fran , 1707. 
rie near gpa Chapelle, Ve ya (Wodh ull copy), 1708. rena Vita Kar 
_ — - Mas 171], Grammont Me moi G 
Pooks, Ms \Lessr HODGSON and CO,, 4's Week (une 2 ully Mem muck 
1D avctionrs ALUABLE BOOKS, LIBRARIES — ot ; 
¢ er ( ‘ tUED and promptly OFFERED 
A LE . VALUATIONS MADR for 
: = Lane. Est. 1809 740. Swift, Li tters, 1741. 
2 = as 5 de “ Perse,” 1745. a 
a k v, ATT , ‘ staggering Scots 
k »ELIGIO MEDIC] } LiIGio IENTIA, VFielding’s Jonathan W 
im | ra iT A. iuux, 1756. Hume's Dis 
sions, 1760, 
c. ¢ Ww. Matinées Ro 
( Lettres fam., 1768, 
por aden VA ED EACH OF FERED.—Hissey Manstein Me m., “hen sie, 172. Journal de Maupe 
> | at TET JGR%. aie 4 77: Baratariana (front.), Dubl 777. Romances 
“ie raed. Pater’ "Louis XV., 178). Le 
k.1 1; Pater’s Mari ? , 
¢ ( book ipplied ; state want Se: 2nd “9 ist ¢ d. = t hy 
t OOK STORES. Birmingbam eauties (fr. 784 *Dian e ets, U: 
. BO STORES, Bir : 1786 Burke, Fr. Revol. (1 ranklin, Mem., ¢ v1. 
, ‘ Tour, France, Ist ed., 1793. les Guillotines, 1795-4. 
yOOT PECIALLY Sportin and | Amelia, Ist ed., 1796, Coleridg Lamb, Poems, 1797. Ant 
B A E 1, Fit e (i neut), 1797-8. Alfieri, Misogallo, 1799, Walpoliana, n.d. & Wy 
aan A : Se herendie « Makin G. H. POWELL, 6 KING'S BENCH W ALK, TEMPLE, E: 
S GREAT BOOKSLOL, BU [IINGHA™M - ne 


COC KROACH HES 


| 
| 
| 


LACK BEETLES . — UNION 


= 








COCKROACH 1} the « 
experie e of I l Miisanniat j 
» clea rt ranteed to ex 
ix te “Re 00k ry boo j 
] free, —H¢ A Setield. | 





? UB LISHED THIS DAY. PRICE ONE : SHIL LING. 


| MAN’S RELATION TO THE UNIVERSE THROUGH 


COSMIC EMOTION. 
By THOMAS E, FULLER, Agent-General for the Cape of Goo 


4. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, 


a Hers, 


London: 
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AN EXHIBITION | 


OF 


157 UNKNOWN AND 


LOST BOOKS 
(15th to 17th Centuries) 
IS BEING HELD BY | 
w. M. VOYNICH 
AT HIS OFFICE, 
t SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


And will be Open Daily between 10 and 6 until 


July 20th, Admission free. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘SESSA,” London. Code: ‘‘ UNICODE.” 





| 


THE EXHIBITION CATALOGUE, 


price 2s. 6d., post-free, 


contains 26 Full-size Reproductions, | 
- . . } - ow r | 
besides Descriptions (amongst others) of Books | 


Os <—= 


Cosmography, English Books Printed be- 


fore and after 1640, English Writers Printed 


Abroad, History, Icelandic, Italian, and 
Modern Latin Literature, Liturgies, Pageants, 
School Books, Secrets, Presses in Out-of-the- 


way Towns; then, Early Printed Books up 


to 1500 in Leipzig, Rome, Milan, Florence, | 


1 bl ° . ° 
Bologna, Brescia, Geneva; and from 1501 
to 1525 in Lyons, Milan, Paris, Rome, 
Venice, &c. 

The Collection is offered for Sale as a whole 


Vol. [., comprising LISTS I.-VI., 82 Piates, | 
pp. 1-739, and Index, in Library Bind- 
ing by D. Cockerell, One Guinea, post- | 


free, 


} 


LIST VII.—7 Plates, pp. 


8vo, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


P 
741-896, 








| SOME LONDON GARDENS. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
CONSIDERATIONS GOVERNING THE DISPOSITION 
NAVIES. By Captain A. T. Mahan. 
THE FOOD OF THE LOWER DECK AND A MESSAGE FROM 
KIEL. By Arnold White. 


A GLORIOUS PEACE. By H. W. Wilson. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, By W. J. Court- 
hope, C.B. 


OF 


| MERCANTILE CRUISERS AND COMMERCE PROTECTION, 


By Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle, G.C.B. 

By C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

THROUGH BALOOCHISTAN AND EASTERN PERSIA (with 
a Map). By the Earl of Ronaldshay. 
SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF SCIENCE: a Strupy IN 
HIGHER CriricismM. By Professor Edward Dowden. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST: Earty Days IN 
Vienna. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart., 
G.C.B. 

A POSTSCRIPT ON THE EDUCATION BILL, By the Duke 
of Northumberland. K.G. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 





THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


fABLISHED 1562, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence 


‘A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 


reach the Wealthy Classes. 











THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest new paper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Hportsmen, is a re enised organ of Land oT orting, and 
Agricultural MI ] ntai \ by well-Enown expert 
writers on--- 

HUNTING GOLF 

TURF CRICKET 

STEEPLECHASING MOTORING 

STUD } ROADS AND THEIR USES 

POLO | NATURAL HISTORY 

COURSING COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS 

SHOOTING SERVICE NOTES 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION | LIBRARY 

AGRICULTURE } KENNEL 

FISHING | COACHING, &c., &e. 

A Special Feature is made in each issue of the Animals’ ‘* Who's 
Who,” with Illustrations on Pilate Paper 
of Distinguished Animals. 
Advert who wish to reach the Country House classes should 


| not fail to make use of ‘The County Gentleman 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 


roval] | Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Ofices— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, WC. 


Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard, Telegraphic Address—“ Whipstocks, Londos.’ 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Parroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presment—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
CaarRManN—~The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
SrcreTakr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice-Presipent—The LOBD HARRIS. 
Dercty-CHainman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Assistant-Actvary—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.LA. 


Actvaky anv Manacer—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA, 





The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the interests of 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. 


Annual Income, £409,135. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS, 





QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 1001. 





The Valuation was made on an Extremely Stringent Basis, and showed a Surplus of £516,003. 
Of this Surplus, £487,600 was divided among the Members, making, with £53.308 paid as Interim 
Bonus, a Total Bonus Distribution for the Five years of £540,908. 

The Total Bonuses Distributed amount to £3,723,720. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 








DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wins 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 99 
ing number of customers it pro 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delive 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bote, 


1 Carriage 


Paid to any Railway Station, v j Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 


Claret sold in Great Britain to eyual them in value, 
We regret the increased duty con 


price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


advance im 





A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 
Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infante, 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCEBY LANE, LONDON, 
910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910° 
“2 a repayable on demand, 23 :. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss TuackeERar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the' Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 5. W. 








Applications for Copies of the SPEC: 


| TATOR, and Communications upon matters 


of business, should NOT be addressed to the 


EDITOR, but fo the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


| Sircet, Strand, WiC, 


~_— 


————___ 
CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
For JULY, 1902. 

Tur SUSPENSION OF THE CaPE Constitrroy. 
(1) By the Hon. Alex. Wilmot (Member Logic) 
an — Commell Cape Colony). sg 
2) By the Rev. Dr. Wirgman (Ca: 

. town Cathedral). (Canon of Grabams, 

How to Pour Down “ Hoortganisy," By 
Robert Anderson, K.C.B. (late Assistant ‘Cae 
wissioner of f emens of the Metropolis), a 

— MERICAN SHIPPING, By Benjamig 

Tue Kaiser's Fueet. By Archibald S. Hurg 

ASIA AND AUSTRALASIA. By the Hon. John Doug! 
C.M.G. (Government Resident, Thursday Islayj" 

Last Worbs ox Mrs. GaLLur’s ALLEGED Cypury, 
By W. H. Mallock. eS 

Tue ReaDER OF PLAYS 10 THE Rescue, By Walte 
Frewen Lord. — 

Asovut PuarGorrs. By Mrs. Aria, 

Our UNEDUCATED OFrriceRS—A TRENCHANT Repog 
By Major-General Frauk 8. Russell, C.M.G . 

Tue Port or Lonvoy. By tho Right Hoy Eerl 
Egerton of Tatton. cine 

THE PROPHECIES OF DISRAELI. By Walter Siche} 

‘Tue Istamic Liprakies. By Khuda Bukhsh late 

3 Chiet Justice, Hyderabad). . 

“ORERUNNER OF St. FRANCIS oF 8 
Miss G. E. Troutbeck. + ee a 
Last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
A Mornyine’s Work. By Gerald Maxwell, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd, 


NOW READY FOR JULY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 
THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, 
EDITED BY 
JAMES HASTINGS, D.D., 
Editor of “The New Bible Dictionary,” 
Specimen copy on application to the Publishers, 
T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street, Edinburgh, 


R. ANDERSON & Co,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.w,, 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Janufacturers, &c., on application, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 











GOLD MEDAL, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





PARR ss ccervasscosnes o0ccccee£l10 10 0 
Half-Page ....ccccscces Reccece 5.5 0 
Quarter-Page ....- ecccweccecs 212 6 
Narrow Column ...ccccsesssss 319 0 
Half-Column ......-+ee0¢ eecccce 115 0 
Quarter-ColUMD ....cccccesese OlT 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Pages ........- 6 
Inside Page 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional lins 
(containing on an arerage twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch’ 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pags, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week," 
13s. per inch. 





Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net. 





SMOKING MIXTURES/THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- 0. 


A combination of the very highest class Tobaovcos, the result of exhaustive 

experiments by a skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cou! smoking, delight- 

fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma. 

‘INDIAN FAKIR” is absolutely ditterent from any other 'Cobacco, and adds an 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 


i-lb. Sample Tin, 


i-Ib. Sample Tin, 
post-free, 2 9. 


rr Q/- » WASSAIL 


An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma. 

-lb. Sample Tin 
Hip Sample” THE CHAIRMAN ever 
A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaceos; del 


BOARDMANS »= 7/4 » 


The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. Recommended by eminent 


i-lb. Sample Tin, 
post-free, 2 1. 


physicians, 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 


45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Cheques and P.O.'s crossed Manchester and Liverpool Distri<+ Bank. 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for id. stamp.) 


| ENGLAND AFTER Wak. 


| Two Sipes or CricKer. 


post-free, 2,6. 


Tue JUDGMENT oF Paris. 


7/4 iv. 


: 


Eiirep sr W. L. COURTNEY. 


| ‘tue Empire AND THE Con : 
How To Rern a FREE Trappe Nation. By Dr. Beattie Crozier. 
ALFRED Mitnen. By Walter Lenvard. 

Dumas THE Exvper. By lr 
MAGERSFONTEIN. By Perceval Luidon. 
THR SitvatTion rn TURKEY. 
ANTON TcHEKHOFY. By BR. E. U. Loug. 

By A Colonial Cricketer 

ADMINISTRATION OF LocaL JUSTICE IN THU Transvaal, Py Africanus 
ScieENCE AND Retigion.—1V. By W. H. Malloch. 

Monna Vanna. By Laurence Alma Tadema, 


JULY, 1992, 


ovation. By Stigma. 


incis Gribble, 


By A. Rustem Bey de Biliuski. 


By Charles Marriott, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd.,, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
| GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Turchases. Specimen number post-fres, 
LIBRABIES PURCHASED or VALUED ani CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Loxpox. Codes: Usicopz and ABO 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. | AN ESSEX NOVEL. 


Ready Fuly 8th. | N j 
AN ENGLISH GIRL. JOHN LOTT'S 


IN PARIS. ALICE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. By FRANCES G. BURMESTER. 6s. 


Ready Fuly 15th. SOME OPINIONS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE COLUMN.” Titec Spectator.—‘ The author knows 


LOVE WITH HONOUR. her Essex down to the last ditch in the 








—~ 





last marsh...... This is not a book to be 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT, overlooked.” 
tm bee oo in its Highteenth Tne AtTuenzum.—“If ‘John Lott's 
Ouse , . ’ ’ . = . . 
eaten Alice’ be the author’s first book, it is such 
Crows. tro,..%. ' an excellent first as we rarely encounter.” 


Tue Morninc Post.—“ The Essex 

7 » Esse: 

} RAINBOWS: Poems. peasant......is described with a care and 

By LADY ALFRED _— (Olive Custance)./ tenderness and imaginative insight which 

" are the qualities which go to the making 

| of literature that lives because it cannot 
be ignored.” 

Tne AcApemy.—“ Her studies of Essex 
people are minute and realistic......The 
THE LADY PARAMOUNT. strength of her book no doubt lies in its 

; By Henry Haranp. insight into village character.” 
THE CATHOLIC. Tue Piror.—“ Alice, Lott's wife, with 
THE DECOY. By Francis Dana her passionate nature and gipsy blood, is 


drawn with real insight. 


Uniform with “ Opals, 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 
Fifty-fifth Thousand, 





v lish: uonc and New York 
JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and No — ondon: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


JUST PUBLISHED. | | * ai & C0. s NEW BOOKS 











DISTINGUISHED ‘GHURCHMEN THE ROVAL TOUR. 
AND | THE WEB OF EMPIRE: 


} 
PHASES OF CHURCH WORK A Diary of the Imperial Tour of, their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
5 and Duchess of Cornwall and York in 1901. By Sir DONALD 
MACKENZIE W i's K. iy. I.E... a webb .0. " With Uh strat ious’ by 
the Chevalier de Marti V.O., and Syduey all, M.V.O. Super- 
By C; H. DANT. royal Svo, 21s. net. 








With 16 Full-page Portraits. Demy Svo, clot! ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—V/IV SERIES. 


piensa ~ WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


Crown S8vo, red a, flat hasta 2s, net. 


| 
| 
| - 
| 
| 








CHURCH REVIEW.—*< We may say at once that . Dant has | a 
done his work extremely well, from whatever stan oe int it el N c ENCLAND 
considered. Asa volume of mere interest the book never flags; THE ITALIAN RENAISSA C IN 
the author kn how to make his characters reveal thems elves Studies by LEWIS EINSTEIN, 
and has humour enough to let them sometimes lay bare Grete With 10 Plates, Globe Svo, 6s. net. 
little foibles in the course of the self-revelation; he has good | pay Teteg ‘aph.—" Wh ly admirable......A most fascinating and scholarly 
ories to tell; he has out-of-the-way information lacie indeed, | book, which png soar erwee scared ae wpe aa I bee fa vast subject, and will 
: +4 ‘ a. ‘ {| inte t ent aud tue general reader of culture. 
he provides a feast of information and of mere interest for those " ilies a — 
who seek these things above others in the books they choose to M. I: : 
read. But from the more serious point of view he has done PERSONAL. IDEALIS f Ox fo I “jo 
= 2 i Es s embers of t ersity 0 e ted by HENFT 
equally well. He has aera so to gather and to marshal his | St cee 5 ey 10s. net. [Ready on Tues 


material as to present a very complete and certainly vivid | 


picture of the Church of England as she in her livine ARNOLD’S EXPEDITION TO 
exponents. He has given a comprehensive view of her many QUEBEC. By Joux Copmay Illustrated Svo, 10s, net. 
activities.” } : . 

CHURCH VAMILY NEWSPAPER.—* The object of the work |. MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, IL don. 


| ee 
r — 


has been to present not merely personal sketches, but phases ot 


the work with which each dignitary selected has —— hed | 
himself, so that some idea may be given of the ever ee ATI b F ds 
hms, eo hat sin idea my bo | en urys” oods. 


pe of the Church’s work author has care fully collected . 
us facts, and has presented pe in a thoroughly int elligible } A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY’, unique in providing nourishment suited 
torm. The book is on sound lines, and as far as it goes is useful | to the changing digestive powers vdeo Infant. 
and attractive. Purnishe vit} vortrait and is well | 

1 attractive It is furnished with portraits, and 1 Milk Food : No. a ~ Milk Food N No. ; 2. Mailted ted Food No. 3 
prin nted and bownd | From birth to 3 months From & to 6 months Prom 6 months and opwerds 


Pasphlel om Tatas Feedis ng ng FREE. ’ arts 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, Lendor, ©.¢. 


4. TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 3 dames Street, Strand, W.C 
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SMITH, ELDER &€0.’S S New Books | WML BLACKWOOD. NOOD & SONS LST 





“A delightful work.?’—Patt, MALL GAZETTE. 


With 25 Full-page Illustratio: nd £ 


THE ROLL- CALL OF 


> Plans, large crown Svo, 


a LAC KWOOD’S M AGAZINE, 


No. 1,041. JULY, 1902, 2s. 6d, 
THe Exp ov ton Trerace.-—l.-IV. By Joseph Conrad. 
My Lo 1D THI Bu Ck By Hu gh M. Wi srrand, 
Hur : t.—VIL. “ PoTterinG.” 





CONCURNING CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


} 1 THE a or M. D’'Hartcor. By J. Storer C! 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. |! 


By Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Bradley), 
AUTHOE OF “ANNALS OF 





Athen2zum.— There is little but praise to t this most reada! 
book. Many of the illustrations wre ex 

Pilot. —** This ‘ROLL-CALL’ 
trations of the way in whi 
national history. TT 
Che 25 pictures, chi 
more useful by a fu 

Fuld.—**To a 
ABBEY’ is the h 
distinguished st ad t 
basis of practical informati 














NOTICE. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 


AN ONLOOKER'S NOTE-BOOK. 


R collee tions.” 
Taree nost Sro. 7 t yo0+ } 
Lars 96 s net. | 


the world a 
le, Tha kera 


on of papers 
put. The yean | 








yuaintances pin 


friends and ac 


visas wide aS his inemory is 
anecdo 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, aw. 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


VOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


a ‘ rw 1 ’ ] at 
VO JULY, 190 6d, net, 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
TRADE AND THE NEW WORLD. 
'HE ONE AND THE MANY. 
ON THE LINE. 


NEW ZEALAND AND Ashi! illegal R. ATKINSON, 


Member of the N se of Rlenresentatives. 
THE TRUE STORY OF SPION K OP. (vith Map)—W, 
BASIL WORSIKO 


PEACE one SOUTH AFRICA.— i. J. FARE ELL Y, GED: 
OUR ANTI NATIONAL PARTY 1N THE GREAT 
WARB.— HO LAND ROSE 

THE PAINTER 2S OF JAPAN —I. (Jil 
VORRISON. 

SI JEUNESSE VOULAIT.—V2RS. HUGIT BELL. 

THE CASE FOR NATIONAL THEATRES.—WU/LLiiN 
{7 RCH Et a 

BAT LE AND AILLINEY.--!V. 2. VEATS. 

DANMINY—xXXM.-XMMVEEL—ALFRED OLLIVANT,. 


-ARTATR 





WORKS BY MoO} sere Y OOREOMEEL.. 
DITION 


eer »  Tuscar “Town: 








scan Ty g—'] | 
ion “A | 
I ya Mr. Carmichue i 
ive ear I ( f characte He avoids alik { 
te rday and rut f to- nd writes no Jess 
grave and r hen he is gay.”’—Pall 
THE LADY POVERTY. A XIIth 
* : RY CARMICHAEL, | 
ympathetic tran r his exquisite allegory than Mr. Carmichie!,”—] : 
W WORK OF FIC TION. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN wit Ae WALSHE, | 
MONTCO MERY CARMICHAEL! 1 
ee ~ “ € narrativ admirable in its naiveté and unworldliness.” 
—Daily C} 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. . 
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| By J. STORER CL 


A Day IN ¢ HITR By Captain R. L. Kennion, 
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OF CHARI OTTY. Conclusion. 
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NEW WORK BY “LINESMAN.” 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


‘THE MECHANISM OF WAR. 


By “LINESMAN,” 
rds by an Eyewitness.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


g reading to those who are interested in the hicks 


Author of “ W 

“Will furnish fasci ni 
problems of warfare.”’—Times. 
“An excellent bo si cies que, graphic,"--Te iat 














“THREE NOTABLE NOVELS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MACLEAN,” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


nl, By GRAHAM TRAVERS (MaArcaner G. Topp, 3D), 


Author of ‘Mona Maclean,” ‘ Windyhaugh,” ~ Feljoy 
| Crown 8vo, 6s. 
so muc *h of the real stutf of life that there isn 
ugh to the € ud.” —Times. 
ividual note i fuck in this writer's novels 
x creation, tincly conceived, and holds 

it 1Leum., 
story Sicuesy Ges tobe read a 














ud remembered.’ 
Britis We 
hing but praise for the m: 
told ; it could not be surpassed for 








By JOHN BUCHAN, 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD, 


By JOHN BUCHAN, 


Au thor of ' - Johe n Burn >t of Barns,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s, 








iS Munaved to inve. Li 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE PRINCE OF HE CAPTIVITY. 


Crown 


nouvel s0 comple 
that will Hau eond 
ittle for the 





BY THE SAME 
Ir vol s.each; Cheay 
BALKAN SERIES, 
NOW READY. 
AN UNCROWNED KING. 
A CROWNED QUEEN, 
THE KINGS OF THE EAST. 


BLACKWOODS’ SIXPENNY 


By GEORGE ELIOT— 
ADAM BEDE. 
THE MILL ON THE !} : 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
SILAS MARNER. 
RANJITSINHJ! 
THE JUBILE® BOOK OF CRICKET. 
OUSTON- 
THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. 
| By F. MARION CRAWFORD— 
SARACINESCA., 


AUTHOR. 


er Edition, in pa; 


ISSUES, 


| By “ LINESMAN” 


WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS. 





WILLIAM BLACKW oop & SONS, Edinburgh and Londen 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. <A a 
THE | The First Edition of Mr. Pant Groynne's Spanish nocel ie almedt 


exhausted and « Second Edition is in the Press 


VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: marta. By Paut Gwynne. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


A Study in Human Nature. 


“That Mr. Gwynue’s brilliant and cngrossing story will meet with a cordial 





welcome we have no doubt.’’—Spectator. 
uP Natural Religion delivered ‘‘Mr, Gwynne’s knowledge of Spain, its language, its people, its localities, 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Na s and its ¢ ustoms, seems to be perfect...... Marta is a beautiful charac hom. “an 







at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. | 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., &c., | tt 


yuld be Worth res adix 4 if o1 nly for the sake of adding Marta to 





le portraits in fict "—Brilish Weekly, 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University ; 


Author of “The Will to Believe,’ &c. THE BLAZED TRAIL. 


Svo, 120, net. By STEWART E. WHITE. 6s. 






“Told with a singular vigour and picturesqueness..,...in the 
Whit 


ery irst chapter 
rests attention, and does not release it until the last page is 
World. 


“What is most truly valuable in the volume is the mass of data brought low 
forward and set out with a certain concreteness and brightness of style that | § 

















«ill cheerfully surprise those who aro used to the weary verbosit a tfected by “<< 'The Blazed Trail’ forms very spirited and interesting reading.” 
fo mavy writers on philosophical subjects. The general reader, as well as the Went ‘ n —Athenzum. 
5 student, will e enjoy this volume, and, indeed, it may be he artily com. | , ri ten with thorough kuowledge of the ground...... told with a strength, 
$ : y wle dge and insight whi lh should give it an enduring place as a classic of 
mended to both classes.’”—Daily Chronicle. tho | ump.""—Scotsman. 
8 a preacher, or any ‘man whose function it is to study and appeal to R ear tells his tale with ac dmirab le directness....., we can but describe 
it 0k to read a1 a to remember.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ou’s books it 





;umanity on its religious side, were to ask us which of this 
is m¢ st essential for him to possess, we should, without hesitation, point to 


This is a merely a clever and interesting work, it is a con- | TH E BATTLEG RO U N D. 
( he hig evil alue to a subject ulwa pertinent, but never more so | 
en n of th . With that we i : ave this remarka ible b By ELLEN GLASGOW. 6s. 
with its wah of § veness, illustration, aud insight. So stimulating | again been most successful in her portrait of her heroine 
nd catholic a study of human uature must have, as one of its chief fr rene, i hich novel. not be missed.’’—Spectat or. 
effect of helping to strip theology of what is gratu rg, | Oisevsee one of the ae fascinating stories 

































h ui es many a long day. sher 
aud bringing it intu closer accurd with the facts of exper | “st indis ispensable gift of a fine novelist 
World. a thorough knowlec 


i "jadement, and, as 2 matter of style, 
ae = this day.” —World, 


“ A volume which deserves the careful study of all who care for religion. | ; 
t full of h uman nature, un d true to 


Professor James has a y enriched us with masterly books, but 












yolume willadd greatly to his reputation. He has read widely, as the extra- e, wi cois E 
aty is extracts show; he has thought deeply, as many fixe hd UANESy SY ri p= . 
ordinary variety of his exi ts ; Paty . ‘haces : ne “We wort re coves kG 1S 6 nt, the charucters are sympa- 
suge @ passages prove; and the ghia is a book which is full of lucid } gpotie ana th atl xined.’ : 5° te 
ext ou of a great teacher’s ideas.” —Lvamine’, i 
“What religion meant to philosophers like Augustine aud Kant and Les A New Book by _ G. S. STREET. 





zel, to mystics 
nd Colonel Gardin 
athelic and Prote:s 


like Boehme and Molinos, to religious geniuses lik 





Just Publisked, 


= A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 


mm an extraordinary wide field of inquiry, and 


struct some common element from all these Crown Svo, 6s 





to sceptics, literary men, 5 
ri yrs, faith-heale ors, Spiritualists, 













ences are handled with philosophic alo 


2 no offence tosenu 
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ogy of conversio sdeiiiaime de | 6s, FICTION AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
L—_, °&€ €«€5€©€6hmhrrre or STORIES . By G. S SrReer. 
2 - AUDREY. ? 


NkW NOVEL BY MR. HORACE HUTCHINSON. BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. ¢ By Many Jonxstos. 


aud. 
A ERI fe WN eB) O i N = - S O NM: ELMA TREVOR. By the Countess of DARNLEY and R. Lu. Hopeson, 


By HORACE G. EURCHINEGN, /THE MAKING OF A 


Auihor of “ Peter Stcele, the Cricketer,’ &c. Crown Svo, 6s 


“ ni Hutchinson in writ ma uae full of excitement and with vet 18 CO U NTRY HOM E. 














ncidents init, ld it with such restraint that the thrilis By J. P. MOWBRAY, Illustrated, 6s. net. 
pr ‘ed fro H n of the incidents, and not from verbal 
‘piling up of the agony’ such as less able writers depend ups ee aa As 


Review. MR. J. C. TARVER’S NEW WORK. 


nt nncnms nina eee! PIS THe Peieer: 


arm ?. 2 it use of @ genuine wanuscr t setter 





























u to one of Mr. Hutchiuson’s own ancestors, Demy Svo, with a Portrait, 15s. net. 
he sucereds at the outset in giving a certain oir of reality to all that follows.” t we have found a m Lore searchinc, 
—Tines. > of cr W pe interest 15 
} + + s 
I } 7 ' modern z = to the > 
“The whol rv, W ! l neeiv romance, is related in th renee he ever angie 
, 1 5 i . " The az u negara the 
the period without affectation, and gives w vivid and convincin t wl 1 . 
*t] L Ils” Nelson plays wu secondary pxrt int 1 
tobiographer, but animates the whole story.’’—I ave n 





3 uchieved the distinction of writing : 


, with the result that its verisimilitud: - roan ite ‘ Pm. 
ion of pa ably anented by a suffi oi F R a N CH A RT. C lassic and Con- 
portrayed, and Mr: 1 Vibtorian Prose Mast pture. By W. C. Browseit, Author of 
es in Fre Masters, Vith Js ) ~ el. 


Ir. Hutchinson | 
a non-inflammator 

-Thea 
ident and episoc 
Huichiuson has an eye for the characteristic features of the landscape of the 
suntry and the South Coast, which enables him to provide an appro- 
voll us picture santa for the action of his story.”—Spectaior, TH E GREAT ALTERNATIVE. 
7S ee ve iene ange One ee ean ee ee ERE CoE me ea A Plea for a National Policy. 

IN A FEW DAYS. By SPENSER WILKINSON. 


MEROIRS OF SIR EDWARD BLOUNT, |. 355% 
Edited by STUART J. REID, hea real 


Author of “The Life and Times of Sydney Smith,” &e 


With 3 Photogravure Plates, cata od, net. CRICKET FOR M at a GLAN CE 








1¢ minor characters ure excelleutly 























; adh biriv Blount’s reminiscences open with the return of I | Compiled 1} vy HOME GORDON. With an Iutroduction 
Anclesey, afte sattle of Waterloo, and practically end with the death ot > Inth 2 
( Vi tenis, —* a - | fe as a schoolboy at St. Mary’s Colley, by LORD Hi AWKE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. n 
( tt, under Dr. Walsh and Mon nor Weedall, his life us a Foreign Office lerful f cricket statistics tl} l r been « 
erk, und as an attaché in Rome and Paris in the reigns of George IV. ! 
Niam IV., and his subsequent cureer in the Trench cupital as an Unglish 1 the compilat nust ve been enor 
oker, and as a pioneer of railways in France. ‘The book throws v le f gratitude to Mr. Home Gordon fo: 
‘ts on the reign of Louis Philippe and the Revolution of gerd the early days | th it * introduction to the volun 
‘' the Second Empire, the Mexican War, ind the Siege ot Pax Sir Edward 
hiount was Her Majesty's Consul during 4 oh lramatic week ) Sm pilation.” 
stmeut of Paris, and the letter: hich he despatched by ballo to l St. James's Gaze 









wile freely quoted, and give a realistic irre. of the privations of 1 1 
re.eaguered city when the advance of the German Arniy cutoti all « been prepared before.” 
on with the onter t ils ; 





world. The book also contains many i -Bristol T 


celebrities, railway progr Fraue 





8bout political and s 
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FOUNDED 1762. FOUNDED 1762, 


The EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 





MANSION HOUSE STREET 


(Opposite the Mansion House) LONDON, E.C. 





EPITCME OF THE 140th ANNUAL REPORT: 
207 NEW POLICIES were issued, assuring the sum of £217,570. 


43 IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES (assuring £2,852 8s. per annum) were granted for £29,703 13s. 
CLAIMS arose under 100 Policies in respect of 86 deaths. 


ORIGINAL SUMS ASSURED by these policies - £123,612 28 
BONUS ADDITIONS declared on the said policies £146,001 120 


In one cas? the sum assured and declared bonuses exeeeded four times the original amount assured: in 
19 cases the sum assure] and declared bonuses exceeded three times the original amount assured ; in 50 casrs 
the sum assured and declared bonuses exegeded twice the original amount assured; and in 67 cases, or more 


than two-thirds of the entire number, the sum assured and declared bonuses amounted to or exceeded one and 


a half times the original amount. assured. 


On the average, every £1,000 of assurance which became a claim last 


year had been increased by additions to 


£2,181 2s. Od. 


Expenses of Management amounted to £13,150 13s. 3d., being 6°96 per cent. of the premium 
income, and 4 per cent. of the total revenue. 

THE FUNDS (having been increased by £67,526 7s. 1d. by the year’s operations) now stand at 
£4,733,228 Os. tid. 





“THE OLD . EQUITABLE” 


has never paid commission for the introduction of business, or employed agents, and; being 
a purely Mutual Office, lias No Shareholders. Over £2,000,000 sterling has thereby been 


saved to its policyholders, 





For Prospectus, Proposa! Form, and every information, apply to 


H. W. MANLY, Actuary and Secretary, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (""::'" MANSION HOUSE), LONDON, E.C. 
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